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Major G. Warren Dresser, the Editor of this Journal, and one of the best 






Collections are invariably made directly from this office, for subscriptions, ad- 
vertisements, etc. We have agents to solicit the same, but they are not 





and truest of men, departed this life on the afternoon of Sunday, May 27. 






authorized to receipt for money. The funeral services were held at Newport, R. I., on Wednesday, May 30. 












Correspondence.— Wishing to make this Journat a gazette of intelligent dis- 
cussion to those of our readers who may wish to gain or give information on 
the subjects to which its columns are devoted, correspondence is solicited for 
publication from all who make the study of those subjects a pleasure or a 
profession. 





THE CINCINNATI MEETING. 
—o 


The 9th, 10th, and 11th of May can be classed as red-letter days in the 
annals of the Western Gas Association, witnessing as they did the gathering 
together of the most largely attended and profitable meeting of gas engineers 
that has ever essembled at the roll call of this rapidly growing organization, 
If any fears had lurked in the minds of the members as to the unqualified 
success of their sixth annual meeting, and the solid and permanent footing 
which the Western Association is destined to maintain in the future, those 
doubts must have been pleasantly dispelled when, promptly at the hour of 
ten on the first day of the meeting, President Howard called the assemblage 
to order in the spacious parlor of the Burnet House. The intelligent and 
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representative body of gas engineers there assembled furnished indisputable 
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proof that this young but vigorous giant of gas associations not only lives, 






but is fast attaining a place in the category of kindred organizations second 
to none. 
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contribute to the knowledge of the members generally. It is a source of 






pleasure to us to state that no ‘ beggarly array of empty chairs” greeted 






those who had so kindly volunteered to contribute to the success of the 







meeting by presenting essays, but, on the contrary, the attendance was at 
all times excellent, and the attertion shcwn all that could be desied. 
The inaugural address of President Howard was deservedly well received, 








containing us it did so many points of general interest to the gas manufac- 






turer. A careful perusal has doubtless been bestowed upon it by our 






readers. 






The papers presented, with the names of the authors, were as follows: 

‘*The Construction and Management of Gas Works,” by Gustavus A. 
Hyde; ‘‘ Benches,” by Thos. G. Lansden; ‘‘The Gas Stove,” by E. J. 
King ; ‘‘ The Lowe Process,” by Geo. B. Burns; ‘‘ The Advaniages of State 
Organizations,” by Geo. G. Ramsdell; ‘‘ The Bower-Grimston Regenera- 
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tive Gas Burner,” by Geo, Shepard Page; ‘‘Some Observations on the 
Specific Gravity of Gas,” by James Somerville ; ‘‘ Bench Furnaces—Regen- 
erative and Recuperative,” by John Gimper; ‘‘A New Mode of Purifica- 
tion,” by 8S. H. Douglas; ‘* The Electric Light,” by Thos. Smith. 

Full and free discussion followed upon the presentation of each paper, 
complete reports of which will duly appear in subsequent issues of the 
JournaL, ‘Lhe authors of the varieus papers certainly had no cause to com- 
plain of any lack of interest or enthusiasm which their remarks evoked, nor 
had they reason to bewail the absence of comment on the productions of 
their pen ; but in every instance the utmost courtesy and goodwill was 
shown to the writer, even though his views may not have been in accord 
with those of a majority of his auditors. 

The first day and evening, and a part of the morning of the second day, 
were devoted to the routine business of the Association and the reading of 
papers. In the meantime the committee selected to provide for the enter- 
tainment of the members had not been idle ; and at 11 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 16th carriages were in waiting preparatory to making a tour of the 
city and its suburbs. The Newport bridge was soon crossed, and the excur- 
sionists alighted on the historic ‘‘ dark and bloody ground ” of Old Kentucky, 
but nevertheless found the friendly hand of hospitality extended on every 
side. The large and prosperous establishment of the Cincinnati and New- 
port Iron and Pipe Company was first visited and carefully, though of neces- 
sity hurriedly, inspected. Thence the visitors were rapidly wheeled across 
the Licking river into Covington, where a short stop was made at the gas 
works, the order and neatness of which attested to the excellence manage- 
ment of their capable superi1.t:ndent, Mr. Richard Salter. A delightful 
drive in mid-air over the Ohio, by way of Cincinnati’s famed suspension 
bridge, was next on the programme, after which a tour was made through 
the coal and coke depot of the Messrs. Marmet & Co. Two hours were then 
devoted to a thorough and critical inspection of the works of the Cincinnati 
Gas Light and Coke Company, the unanimous verdict being that they are 
one of the few model works of the country. The cheap and systematic man- 
ner in which coal is received and handled, the wonderful and, to most of the 
sightseers, novel machine for drawing and charging retorts, known as the 
Ross steam stoker, the various styles of bench furnaces and settings, and, 
best of all, the superb engineering skill displayed in the admirable grouping 
and arrangement of the numberless forms of apparatus, elicited the warmest 
commendation of all. Superintendent Fullager is evidently the right man in 
the right place, and by his courtesy and zealous efforts for the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the guests, won the hearty goodwill of everyone 
present. 

An elegant lunch furnished a fitting and happy finale to the tour of inspec- 
tion, after which a brief call was made upon the busy establisment of the 
Stacey Manufacturing Company. Here were to be seen at every turn sam- 
ples of the various patterns of iron supplies used in the construction of gas 
works, not the least noticeable of which were the immense yet gracefully 
proportioned wrought iron columns in process of manufacture for the new 
holders of the Cincinnati Ges Light and Coke Company. 

The Taylor & Anderson retort, tile, and fire brick works next engaged the 
attention of the excursionists, and then a visit was made to the beautiful 
Zcological Gardens, of which the citizens of Cincinnati are so justly proud. 
In this lovely retreat was passed the rest of the too fast departing day, for 
the passing glimpses of fairy land which presented themselves to the de- 
lighted eyes of the spectator were found so enchanting that it was with evi- 
dent reluctance that the members responded to the summons for taking their 
places in the carriages for the return trip. Before doing so, however, the 
visitors were again given an opportunity of satisfying the cravings of the 
inner man by indulging in a repast as sumptuous as it was appetizing, pro- 
vided by the thoughtful generosity of their hospitable hosts. A business 
session in the evening concluded the events of the second day—a day long to 
be remembered by those in attendance upon the sixth annual meeting of the 
Western Gas Association. 

On the third day morning and afternoon sessions were held, accompanied 
by the presentation of papers, after which miscellaneous topics of interest 
to the fraternity were discussed until the hour of adjournment arrived. In 
the evening the proverbial hospitality of the queen city of the West once 
more shone resplendent, and the guests, to the number of one hundred, 
seated themselves to a banquet as complete and elegant in all its details as a 
lavish hospitality and excellence of taste could provide. General Hicken- 
looper officiated as chairman and toast master, and by his ready tact and 
genial address at once endeared himself to the hearts of his audience. At 12 
o’clock good night was said, leaving the recollection of the Association’s suc- 
cessful meeting and Cincinuati’s boundless hospitality lingering fondly in the 
memory of those who were so fortunate as to participate therein. 

The local committee, consisting of Messrs. John Fullager, Henry Raushaw, 
and John Anderson, were indefatigable in their efforts to please, and too 
much praise cannot be awarded them for their courtesy and the uniform ex- 
cellence of their arrangements. The details of the programme were carried 


out to the letter, and in such a way as not to trespass ( pon-the time or im- 
pede the legitimate business of the Association. 

We desire to extend our thanks to the members in general, and to Secre- 
tary Littleton in particular, for the many courtesies shown us during the 
meeting. 





OBITUARY NOTE-E. S. CATHELS. 
— 
It is with sincere sorrow that we announce to the fraternity the death 
of Mr. E. 8. Cathels, whose demise occurred at St. Paul, Minnesota, 


}on the 30th of April. Mr. Cathels had, a short while ago, been appointed 


to the position of engineer and superintendent of the St. Paul Gas Light 
Company, and about two weeks after he had assumed the duties of his new 
position contracted a severe cold, which speedily developed into acute 
pneumonia. Despite the care and attention bestowed upon the sufferer, he 
was unable to recover from the shock, and fell a victim to the ravages of that 
fatal disease which spares neither the strong nor the weak. General Sibley, 
and the other officers of the St. Paul Gas Light Company, were unremitting 
in their attentions, and rendered every aid which could possibly have been 
extended. 

Mr. Cathels’ last moments were calm and peaceful; he was perfectly 
conscious of his approaching death; and passed away in such manner 
as might be expected from the just, upright and honorable way in which he 
had lived his iife. 

It is needless here to speak of the ability which had always marked his pro- 
fessional career—this is known to all; and while a blank will be caused in 
the ranks of our profession, and many of the fraternity will feel his loss as 
that of a personal friend, how much greater will be the poignancy of the 
grief of those who have, by his seemingly untimely taking away, lost a 
husband and a father. The woe of his own domestic circle will, however, 
be in a measure comforted by the reflection that his career, while with them, 
was stainless, bright and true. 

Mr. Cathels, besides being a prominent and respected member of the 
American Gas Light Association, was a member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, as also of the Society of Engineers, of Great Britain. 





The Petroleum Outlook. 

The statistics which we present in the present issue deserve, we think, 
more than usual attention from the trade, as they indicate changes of more 
than usual importance. The period of excessive supply io quito probably at 
an end, at least until some new large field—not now in the producer’s 
horizon—shall be discovered. There is greater warrant to-day for per- 
manently better prices for crude than we have had for the past four years. 
The production of the Braaford and Allegheny field continues gradually 
but certainly to decline, and the boundaries of these fields are now beyond all 
doubt clearly defined. In the Forest and Warren districts the number of dry 
holes show the treacherous character of the territory, and the drilling for the 
past month has gone far to indicate the limit of thefield. In the Butler field 
all the efforts to increase the production or to extend the area have failed. 
None of the results of the wild cat ventures in Elk county or elsewhere have 
been encouraging to their projectors. 

During the past month there have been developed, among other things, 
these six significant facts : 

1, A larger percentum of dry holes than we had in any month for seven 
years. 

2. Aless number of drilling wells than for any corresponding month 
since 1875. 

3. Aless number of new wells completed than for any corresponding 
month in any year since 1876. , 

4, A less daily production than in any corresponding month since 1878, 

5. A larger shipment from the producing region for the month than for 
any corresponding month since the petroleum trade began, 

6. The first month since October, 1878, in which the stock of petroleum 
in the region has been reduced. 

It should be noted that the decreased number of drilling wells must not 
be attributed to any conservatism in the producer, Such conservatism does 
not exist. As long as the producer can find area for activity he will drill 
with little regard to over-production or low prices, and he will limit this 
activity, as he does at present, only when he knows of no promising territory 
upon which to exert it. 

The artifices by which market values are manipulated are far stronger now 
than they used to be, and the speculative influences are far greater. These 
may for a time interfere with the natural influences of a continuous decline 
in production, but they cannot in the long run overcome them. If, as ap- 


pears evident, we have passed the turning point of over-production, perma- 
nently higher prices must before long be the result.—Stowell’s Petroleum 





| Reporter. 
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The Management of Small Gas Works. 
Sees 


By C. J. Russrnn Humpsreys. 


{Continued from page 220. ] 


Much diversity of opinion exists as to the best size and form for retorts. 
For small works, we do not think it is well to employ those of large dimen- 
sions, because with a light demand for gas they would not be fullygitilized. 
A retort 15 x 26 inches, D-shaped, with rounded corners, is a very good 
style. The oval or round form will last longer than the D’s, but do not give 
such good results while in action. 
best retorts should be purchased. 
fire stock be bought. 


Irrespective of shape and size, the very 
Under no cireumstauces should inferior 
The best is the cheapest. 

For furnace walls, our preference is the special fire block made for that 
purpose, measuring 12x18 inches, As red brick quickly disintegrates, 
when exposed to the direct action of the flame, two courses of fire brick 
should intervene between the red brick and the fire. 

We think it poor economy to build the vertical flues or chimneys of a 
bench with any other material than fire brick. We have already indicated 
our preference for the bridge-wall setting, particularly when there is an open 
space at the rear of the stack. In back-to-back benches, this form fre- 
quently entails a great deal of vexatious trouble, owing to an accumulation of 
clinker which forms at the inlet to the horizontal flue at the rear of the set- 
ting. Some engineers have attempted to overcome this evil by making a pit 

at this point, working on the supposition that this hole will not become 
filled before the end of the life of a retort. The theory not only seems 
plausible, but, as far as our information goes, is perfectly sound. In other 
settings, where the upper retorts are supported by tiles resting on the lower 
ones, it is well to build up a 4-inch wall at the rear, encircling the ends of the 
retort at that point. By this method the lower retorts are relieved in great 
measure from the weight of the superincumbent material. 

There is also a vast difference of opinion as to the quantity of tiles a bench 

should contain. Some hold that a retort needs very little support, and that 

. superfluity of tiles means a large fuel account. Others make their conten- 

tion for thoroughly protected and perfectly supported retorts. Our own idea 
inclines to the happy medium, shielding the retort directly over the fire, if 
high heats are to be employed, and providing two supports between the 
front and rear wall, AS to the bearing of this matter on the fuel account, it 
would seem that the heavier a setting is, the longer it will take to heat it up ; 
but after the carbonizing temperature has once been reached, no extra coke 
will be required to maintain it there. In the small oven of two retorts, in 
our imaginary works, we will employ the minimum of fire stock, because 
we have designed it for intermittent use; we, therefore, want to be able to 
raise the heat on it as quickly as possible. 

A point of prime importance in building benches is to have the joints as 
thin as possible, 10 joints to the inch should be the rule. = * 

We see no good reason why iron retorts should be employed, save in the 
very smallest works, as the fire clay ones have the advantage in almost every 
particular. The opinion is frequently held that where a bench has to do in- 
termittent work, clay retorts cannot be employed on account of the injury 
done them in firing up and letting down. We are inclined to think that, if 
care be exercised, clay retorts suffer no injury during the cooling process. 
We would, in this connection, say that the retorts should be thoroughly 
cleared of carbon before a setting is allowed to cool down. If this is not at. 
tended to, the retort will crack as the heat drops owing to the irregularity in 
the rate of contraction between the clay of the retortand the carbon. For re- 
moving carbon from retorts, there is no method comparable with the steam 
process, This plan is extremely simple, the rationale being that air is drawn 
in by means of a steam jet through an iron pipe; the combined air and 
steam strike against the carbon and quickly burn it off from the retort. By 
the use of the jet once a month, for two or three hours, the retorts can be 
kept free from this deposit. When steam is not to be had, the sane object 
can, in a measure, be secured by the use of a row of fire clay pipes stretch- 
ing the length of the retort and passing through the lids of the mouthpieces, 
Of course, a special lid has to be made for this purpose with a hole cut in it 
to allow of the clay pipe passing through. The plug at the top of the stand 
pipe being removed, a current of air is created, passing through the clay 
pipes to the back of the retort, then forward through the latter and up the 
ascension pipe, Another plan for removing the carben is to dispense with 
the clay pipes, and merely place a lid on the mouth-piece, loosely leaving an 
opening at the bottom. The ascension pipe plug is removed as before, by 
which means a current of air is drawn through the retort. This latter is the 
least efficient plan which we have noticed for removing carbon. Of these 
different modes of removing this retort house bugbear the first named is un- 
(loubtedly to be preferred, because it does the work in a much shorter time, 
aid leaves the retort in better shape. Several years ago it was the custom 
to remove the carbon with heavy bars. We trust this method is not pur- 





sued at any works to-day ; if so, would recommend that it be discontinued 
forthwith. 

A very good mixture for patching retorts, after 1 * scurfed,”’ 
is made of two parts, by weight, of Kaolin, two parts of fire clay, 14 purts of 
abestos retort cement, and 4 part of borax. 
tools should be at hand. These may be of various sizes and shapes. 
handiest form will be a flat iron tool, 3 inches wide, 4 inch« 
thick, 


not necessary to have them very heavy. 


they have bee 


A full assortment of patching 
The 
s long and 1 inch 


| 


The handles of these patchers can be made of } inch pipe, as it is 
It is an excellent plan to give the retorts a coating of thin clay before put- 
If the bench is a 
in action, the better way is to send a Jad in the retort, and let him apply the 
mixture with a whitewash brush. He can also, with the aid of some heavy 
clay and a trowel, point up any cracks in the retort. If the setting be 
hot to admit of this method of working, a brush can be fast to a 


ting a fire in the furnace. sufficient distance from others 


too 
made 10- 
foot pole and the whitewash applied in this manner. 

There are one or two other points in regard to the setting which it may be 
well to mention. Thus, every crack and crevice in the brickwork should be 
pointed with fire clay, because such openings, insignificant as they may ap- 
fhe fiues should be kept well 
Of sight-holes it is easily possible to have too many ; 


pear, are very conducive to poor draughts. 
two for 
a bench of fives will suffice, the plugs for these to be preferably made of fire 


cleaned out. 


clay. 
Several different of tools 
Some superintendents use a bent auger, about 3 


kinds are used for cleaning the stand-pipe. 


inches wide, while others 
empl:y a plain iron plate of the same size attached to the end of a bent piece 
of ¢ inch iron, about 5 feet lonz. A retort should never be charged until the 
stand pipe is cleared. Sometimes stoppages occur too high up in the pipe 
to be reached by this tool ; in such an event, the plug at the top will have to 
be removed and a clearing rod inserted at that point. 


The plugs or acorns 


of the ascension and dip pipes should have heavy knobs cast on them to 


facilitate their removal. Under no circumstances should fire clay be used 
heat will bake the clay and 


make it very difficult to remove the acorus; common luting is all that is 


for the joints when replacing the plugs, as the 


necessary for the purpose indicated. 

One word relative to the duration of the charge. Where generator fur- 
naces are employed, it is feasible to burn off even 300 pounds of coal in three 
hours ; but with the common mode of heating benches, it is folly to work 
anything less than four hour charges. Itis true enough that very little gas 
is given off during the fourth hour ; but, on the other hand, this extra time 
is needed for getting up the heat for the new charge. Too much stress can- 
not be laid on having a sharp heat on the setting at the time of charging. 

We think there is little room for doubt as to the desirability of removing 
the dip seal, but it must be admitted that it is still an open question, which 
is the best appliance for securing the object sought. As already stated, in 
our imaginary works we have provided each dip pipe with a by-pass, consist- 


ing of a 2 inch cock, the plug being made of brass, the barrel of iron, This 
cock will be worked from the floor by means of a lever. In some cases 


where this mode of dispensing with the dip is employed, the cock is so fitted 
When the retort is 
charged, and the lid in position, the lever attached to the opposite end of the 
cross-head of the plug from the counterbalance weight is drawn down and 
hooked to the lug of the lid. 
that there is no possibility of a by-pass being left open accidentally ; but as 


with a counterbalance weight that it is self-closing. 


This method of working has the advantage 


an off-set to this point, the counterbalance weight causes the cock to wear 
out much more quickly than it otherwise would. We will, therefore, dis- 
pense with all weight and use merely the connecting lever. 

We would remark here that the main us to 
adopt the foregoing style of anti-dip, in preference to one of the many 
patented inventions, is that itis much cheaper. ‘The cost of the material is 
less, and it can be fitted up by any ordinary mechanic. 


reason which has induced 


[To be continued.] 





The Lighting of the East River Bridge. 
The lighting of the great suspension bridge over the East river by 
tricity has so far at best been a very dismal affair. 


elec- 
The roadway for foot 
passengers, where one would suppose the most urgent need for proper light- 
ing existed, is really the darkest part of the structure. The great network 
of wire ropes overhead is brought out very clearly ; but the traveler on foot 
requires to pick his way cautiously. 
the same number of Siemens burners would accomplish the lighting of this 
wonderful piece of engineering skill in ® much more satisfactory manner, 


We have no hesitation in saying that 


Another very noticeable defect in the lighting system is the frequency with 
which extinctions occur, The electric light people say that these extinctions 
arise from the vibratory motion of the structure bringing the carbou points 
sn contact. 
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Orriciat. Report.—Continued from page 226. | 
Sixth Annual Meeting of the Western Gas Association. 
ae 
HELD aT THE Burner House, Cincinnati, On10, May 9, 10, and 11, 1883. 
First Day—MorninG@ Sesston—May 9. 


READING OF PAPERS. 
Mr. G. A. Hyde, of Cleveland, Ohio, read the following paper on 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGEMENT OF GAS WORKS. 
I would not presume to prepare a paper on this subject except for the pur- 
pose of bringing it before the Association for consideration and discussion, 


believing that it would be of interest and advantage to every member pres 


ent. Any ideas that I may advance may be neither new nor useful ; but if I 
shall succeed in bringing out the ideas and experience of others I shall 
have attained my object. 


Since I contemplated writing a paper I have been pressed with business, 
and I now find it impossible t« 


oi 
5 


ve the subject the attention I desire, and 
which it deserves ; >and I shall excuse myself from attempting to give details 
of the construction of gas works, but will call your attention to some general 
points which occur to me. 

The site for a gas works should be on as low a level as any portion of the 
city or town to be supplied with gas, providing it is above any possible 
flood, the necessity for which the experience of many cities and towns in this 
State during the past winter is sufficiently convincing. If possible, such 
works should be located alongside of or near to a river, canal, or railroad, to 
facilitate and cheapen the cost of the delivery of coal, and the shipment of 
coke and tar. ‘fhe ground should be as level as possible, and ample, in the 
first purchase, if attainable at reasonable rates, to avoid the necessity of pur- 
chasing at exorbitant prices when the works shall require extending. An 
abundant supply of water and proper drainage shou!d not be lost sight of in 
selecting the grounds, 

In plapning the arrangement of buildings, holders, ete., space should be 
allowed for the extension of the retort house and purifying house, and for the 
erection of several hclders, All buildings should be nearly fireprcof. The 
framework of the retort house should be of iron, covered with iron or slate ; 
and other roofs, if of woud, should be covered with iron, tin, cr slate. I be- 
lieve that the framework of a large holder-house roof should be of iron covy- 
ered with sheet iron, in preference to a wood frame covered with slate. 

In the construction of benches, economy of fuel can be obtained if the 
walls of the furnace are made plumb instead of flaring, and the width of the 
furnace limited to 12 inches and the length to 3 feet 3 inches between the 
fyrnace door and the end of the grate bar; and further economy can be 
effected by dispensing with the tile under retorts, except under retorts di- 
rectly over the furnace, and unnecessary width of arch and saddle tile be- 
tween retorts. 

Great economy in fuel is claimed by the use of the regenerative furnace, 
but of which I cannot speak from experience, as I have never used any of 
the many methods. From present information, however, there remains con- 
siderable doubt whether the extra cost of construction, and the difficulty of 
coutrolling the heat, would warrant its use in preference to a model bench on 
the old pattern. 

[ consider it desirable to erect a stack to every four benches, when built in 
I 
believe this method is preferable to the short stack which is often used, se- 
euring better draught and conveying out of the retort house the heat and 
deleterious gases of the furnaces. 

Retorts 9 feet long are preferable to those 8 feet in length, and over 24 
inches wide rather than less. For charging retorts by hand, I prefer the 
For fuel 
for heating retorts, coke is usually the better; the heats can be kept up 
with coal equally well and as easily as with coke, if the coal is of the right 
quality, and if it is lump, free from slack. 


double rows, and have them extend up a few feet above the veutilator., 


double shovel system rather than the single shovel or long scoop. 


The economy of using either de- 
pends upon the selling price of coke and the purchasing price of coal. 

The bridge pipes to retorts should be straight, not curving, with opening 
aud stopper at the angles, to allow of easy cleaning. The unsealing of the 
dip pipes is an important operation in securing free passage of the gas into 
the hydraulic main, and any of the methods in use to accomplish that result 
are desirable. Self-sealing lids are preferable where an exhauster is used. 

The first apparatus that the gas should pass through, after leaving the hy- 
draulic, is the tar extractor. It should be located near the benches, so that 
the tar can be removed while the tar is hot, on the principle of friction, and 
not cooling. Next in course should ve the exhauster, an essential and im- 
portant machine in a large works to secure large and economical y-elds. The 
exhauster should be controlled by a steam and gas governor. Du; licate ex- 
hausters and engine to run them are desirable to guard against accident, 
The pressure of the gas at the retorts should not be above 0. 


Immediately following the exhauster should come the multitubular air or 





| water condenser, to cool the gas and remove, as far as possible, any trace of 


tar still remaining in the gas. The pipes composing the condensers should 
be arranged in series, and each series, when performing its maximum work, 
should pass a given amount cf gas; and with any increase or decrease in the 
gas make a series should be turned on or off. 
form velocity to the gas in all the series, and a uniformity in the working 
To illustrate, each series might be expected to pass, say, 100,000 
cubic feet of gas per day, and when the make exceeds that amount another 
series sho@d be turned on. This method of duplicates should be applied in 
the construction of the tar extractor. 

A scrubber or washer of some form should follow the condensers, and se- 
cure 2ll the ammonia remaining in the gas; and of such strength as will 
There are a number of patent methods 
of performing this work effectively ; but, in the absence of any patent ma- 
chine, two scrubbers, of 30 to 35 feet in height each, will be reasonahly 
efficient. These scrubbers may be filled with slats or brush, but brush is 
the more efficient and cheaper. The first serubber should be supplied with 
the ammoniacal liquor from the tar well, collected from all the apparatus 
preceding the first scrubber. In passing through the first scrubber the 
strength of the water will be increased to about 8 ounces, or 4° Twaddle. 
The gas shou!d then pass into the second serubber, which is supplied with 
fresh water (say about 1} gallons per 1,000 cubic feet of gas), which will free 
the gas of nearly all of the ammonia, The water from this scrubber should 
flow to the tar well, to be used with the liquor collected fiom all the other 
upparatus, in the first serubitver. 

Next in course are the purifiers. 
ers—say about 10 by 16 feet, erecting sets as they shall be required. 


This will insure a nearly uni- 


results 


be desired for the ammonia works. 


I favor what may be called small purifi- 
For 
purifying material white lime and oxide of iron, prepared in numerous forms, 
are now generally used—the cheapness of either material being generally the 
consideration governing the choice. 

With station meters, as well as with all the 
works, I believ_ in duplicates of moderate size. 


other apparatus of a large 


In the construction of a gasholder tank, when the excavation is to be very 
of the earth to cave from 
presence of quicksand, it is better to sheet-pile a trench for building the 
wall, and make the center excavation afterward. Where the excavation is in 
gravel, and there is an abundance of water, a line of drain pipe should be 
laid on the outside and inside of the footing, with branches from the inside 
line to all springs on the inside of the tank ; and the two lines of pipe should 
be run to a pumping well constructed on the outside of the tank wall. With 
this preparation, all the work of constructing the wall and covering the bot- 
tom can be done without the least annoyance from water. A vent-hole 
should be left over the main iuside drain pipe, covered with a self-acting 
valve, so that in case the pumps should give out the water would not lift the 
bottom, After the erection of the holder, and everything being in complete 
working order, the stream from the pump should be turned into the tank 
until it is filled to the proper height. 

Gasholders should be housed in localities where snow and very cold 
weather prevail, to escape the trouble and expense of removing snow and ice 
from the holder and tank. 

With gas in the holder, some governor is required to control or regulate 
its delivery to the street mains. A number of devices have been patented 
for this purpose, all of which have more or less merit ; but the one that will 
perfectly.and automatically regulate the distribution of gas, under all the 
varied conditions that attach to the flow of gas from the holder to the con- 
sumer, is the governor or regulator that gas managers are looking for. 

Throughout the entire works, from the retorts to the governor, there 
should be facilities for cleaning every pipe at a moment’s notice ; every pipe 
at every bend should have a flanged openiug, covered with a blind plate ; 
and every apparatus should be provided with a by-pass. 

To convey the gas from the holder to the consumer requires a judicious 
arrangement of street mains, in size and location, to the end that heavy 
pressure be not required at the governor to secure a fair pressure to the most 
remote consumer. The street mains should be laid on grades, and with 
great care, and usually about four feet below the surface of the street. Joints 
should be of lead, not less than 2} inches deep. 

Drips—a necessary attachment to street mains—should be placed as sel- 
dom as possible, and a careful record kept of their location. The most 
effectual and convenient method of collecting drips from street mains is by 
the use of a short sectien of pipe, of the size being laid, about 18 inches in 
length, having just back of the socket a slotted chamber 1 inch wide, 2 inches 
deep, and 2 inches long, which when laid would have the slotted chamber on 
the under side of the pipe, and would catch the drip water as it runs along 
the pipe. From this chamber a } or 1-inch pipe would convey the water t 
a pot set at the curb line, from which a standpipe should extend to the sur- 
face of the ground for attaching a pump. This method is simple, strong, 


deep, or where not so deep but with a tendency 


and efficient, and, with a few of each sizo on hand, an unexpected occasion 
for placing a drip connection would be provided for, 
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All consumers’ service pipes should be covered’ with a good coat of paint, 
and dried before being laid. A stopcock should be placed at the curb line, 
covered with a durable and convenient iron box. This method of securing a 
means of shutting off the gas is indispensable in case of fire and for non- 
payment of bills. It is advisable, in these days of cheap gas and increasing 
consumption, to lay large pipes for consumers. In localities where there is 
clay, coal cinders, or other inequalities in the ground, the service pipe should 
be laid in pitch or water lime, to protect it against the action of acid or sul- 
phur. The standpipes to lampposts should be large—even to one inch di- 
ameter—to provide against stoppage by frost. This is almost a sure cure 
for that trouble. 

[ betieve I have called attention to nearly all the items of ®onstruction, 
and will now make some suggestions in reference to the running or manage- 
ment of the works. 

As far as possible, always keep in store a good supply of dry coal of best 
quality. Ruu good heats—not too high, or else the gain in quantity of gas 
will be more than offset by the early destruction of the retorts and arches. 
Let there be no leaks about the gas works. During the early part of the 
summer clean every hydraulic main and gas main about the works, conden- 
ser, washer, etc., and any pipe that ever gets obstructed with naphthaline or 
tar, and wash out the station meters. Examine all the street mains thor- 
oughly every spring as soon as the frost is out of the ground, and again in 
the fall of the year, for leaks, and make thorough repairs when they are 
found. If a main is leaking badly, on account of poor joint-work in laying, 
it is better to relay the pipe rather than to subject it to continual repairs. 
Do not permit from 10 to 40 per cent. of the gas made to be lost, but reduce 
it to 6, or even 4 per cent. 

Every superintendent should see to it that there is a plan of the locations 
of the street mains and drips, and also a perfect record of the working of 
every department of the works. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Fullager (Cincinnati)—Mr. Hyde speaks of the importance of locating 
gas works in the lowest part of a city, in order to insure a good supply of 
water. I think he must commend the situation of our works in Cincinnati 
in that respect, since it was our fortune, for about two weeks, to have 15 feet 
or water flowing over us. We had no use for such an abundant supply. 

Mr. E. J. King (Jacksonville, Ill.)—Mr. Hyde speaks of coating his ser- 
vice pipes. I would like to ask him what he has found to be the best coating 
for pipes. 

Mr. Hyde—We use a mixture of white and red lead, with oil. 

Mr. King—Some parties have advised me to use pitch softened with 
naphtha, 

Mr. Hyde—We have tried that, but prefer to use a mixture of white and 
red lead. It lasts forever ; there is no wear out to it. 

Mr. King—You spoke of placing the tar extractor close to the hydraulic 
main. Do you put it before or after the hydraulic main ? , 

Mr. Hyde—Before. 

Mr. King—I suggested making that change in our works, but the men all 
opposed it, claiming that a great deal of trouble would result. They clairied 
that there would be more or less stoppage. 

Mr. Hyde—The tar extractor should be kept hot. It should be encased, 
so as to be protected from changes of temperature. There will be no trouble 
if it is kept hot. 

Mr. James Somerville (Indianapolis, Ind.)—I did not quite understand 
Mr. Hyde as to the construction of gasholder walls and tanks which he re- 
commends. He talked about pumping the water away through certain 
drains, and then building the tank wall over the foundation that was being 
freed from water. It seems to me that that would be rather a dangerous 
proceeding ; but I may not quite understand his position. Surely, as you 
take the water away from under ground like that, some subsidence must 
take place. If I understand him, he builds his wall right over the ground 
from which the water has been drawn. I would like to hear from him fur- 
ther on that point. Another statement was made by him to which I wish to 
refer—as to street boxes. I sometimes question the utility of them. I gen- 
erally find, in case of a fire, that they will not turn off. Oftentimes they 
stick. Instead of shutting the gas off in the street, I think it better to go 
into the house and remove the meter. Then we have the meter in the office. 
If we have a stopcock in the street, and shut it off, we sometimes do not 
know wether we have a meter in the house or not. I would like the opinion 
of the members as to the street boxes. It has occurred to me that there is 
no utility, and sometimes a positive hindrance, in having them. 

Mr. Hyde—I will explain my statement with reference to draining about 
the gasholder. I had in mind the construction of a gasholder tank where 
there was an abundance of water. It was necessary that from 8,000 to 10,009 


gallons of water should be taken out of the way in order to construct the 


tank. It was to be constructed in a valley, below the river ; the water was 
in the way, and there seemed to be no way to build the wall. I was called 


upon to advise some way of overcoming the difficulty. The water was flow 
ing in at the rate of 10,000 barrels per day. It was necessary to keep a larg 
pump, carrying a four or six inch stream, running all the time in order to 
carry the water off. To accomplish the work successfully, I laid a drait 
pipe around what was to be the foundation of the wall. I started with a 10 
inch pipe at the well, on the outside of the wall, and reduced it to 6 inches, 
and finally to 4; and then went around on the other side ; and the two pipes 


came hear together on the outside. Then I dug a trench on the inside (the 
pump was going all the time), and laid the same size of pipe. Then I laid 
the foot stone of the tank wall, and there was no water visible. We covered 


up the sewer pipe as it was laid, putting coarse and fine stone at the joints 
When the foot stone had been laid you would not have knewn that there was 
a particle of water there, although they were pumping out 10,000 barrels 
per day. I noticed several places where the water had been coming out, and 
[ made a little excavation, but could not bail the water out there. Then I 
laid a drain pipe up to the spring and covered it over; and there was then 
no water to be found there. When we carried the wall up there was no 
water ; and when we concreted the floor of the gasholder tank there was no 
water visible. Still, 10,000 barrels per day were being pumped out all the 
time. The tank wall was completed, the concrete put over the floor, and, at 


the junction of the two pipes (one on the inside and the other on the outside 
ot the holder), before they passed into the well, I left an opening 10 inel.<s 
in diameter, so that in case the pump shogld stop the water would not lift 
the hottom out. The floor was completed, the pump was stopped, the wate 


came in, and we let it stand until the time came for putting in the gas holder. 
Then the pumps were started, and were kept going while the men were at 
work on the gasholder tank. When everything was complete and ready for 
letting the water in, the outflow from the pump was turned around into thi 
tank. I was not there at the time, but I was told that just as they wer 
turning the spout around to turn the water in the pump broke, and of couise 
the very thing occurred which I had been trying to guard against—and that 
was the lifting up of the bottom. That resuJted from the breaking of the 
pump. They repaired the pump, and again, when the the time came, they 
turned the spout around and filled up the tank; and it has been going all 
right ever since. It was built while 10,000 barrels of water were running 
through every day. 

Mr. 8. H. Douglas (Ann Arbor, Mich, )—TI have had a good deal of experi 
ence in building where a large quantity of water was encountered. In on 
case I encountered a spring below the bed of the river, where the water came 
in on a level. The circumstances were very similar to those described by 
Mr. Hyde. I made a well outside of the tank wall, and then had great 
difficulty in getting a pump which would work satisfactorily. I wish 
to inquire what kind of pump is best adapted to accomplish the object where 
not only water is encountered, but also quicksand, brickbats, and every 
conceivable thing which could interrupt the action of a good pump. In the 
experiment to which I have alluded I spoiled three or four very good pumps 
which had been highly recommended to me. At last I consulted with an 
engineer of the Central Railroad, and asked him to look at the ground and 
tell me what to do. He looked at it and shook his head. He said, ‘* You 
will never get a bottom in that tank ; you can never get rid of the water 
You might as well give it up and build your tank somewhere else.” But I 
was bound not to be beaten in that way. The only pump which I found to 
operate successfully was of the screw pattern, I took a log about a foot in 
diameter ; then took laths and nailed them one upon another, and piled them 
up perhaps 18 inches in height ; then boarded over on top of the laths, seal- 
ing it all round; then I placed this pump at an angle of about 45 degrees 
the angle necessary to raise the water as high as possible—and then I at- 
tached it to a portable steam engine and set it revolving. It dipped up the 
sand, brickbats, stone, and everything which came in its way, and carried 
them all off easily. I had no further difficulty after that pump was started. 
[It would throw about a barrel of water at every half revolution, and it would 
make those revolutious about as rapidly as the machinery couJd be run. I 
had no difficulty then as to the water. Now as to the manner in which the 
bottom was put in to prevent its being raised by the water. Of course, after 
I got the bottom in, I reversed the pump and threw the water on the bottom 
of the tank. I modified the arrangement somewhat differently from that of 
Mr. Hyde in securing the bottom. [ put the drain tile all through the en 
tire bottom. All the drain tile pointed toward the well on the outside of the 
wall. I then laid sleepers over the drain tile, and planked them over. Then 
T put on the concrete bottom, and thus made a perfectly secure and water- 
tight tank. 

Mr. E. J. King (Jacksonville, Tl.)—We have had a little experience of 
the same kind ; and, so far asI am aware, the course which was adopted 
by us was a novel one. We had to contend with quicksand more especially 
than water. The contractor had almost given up in despair, and said that 
we would have to dig a tank in another place; but my father suggested a 
plan, which was adopted, and which pr: ved to be a perfect success, In dig- 





ging down, they had gone through some blue clay. He had men wheel the 
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clay right back, while others stood tnere puddling ; and so they kept on. 


That is the bottom of our holder tank, which has now stood for ten years 
any trouble. 


Mr. H. Harthan (Selma, Ala. 
lot which was very low and swampy, upon which to build new works. I 


without 
)—Some years ago a gas company selected a 
could take a 10-foot pole and shove it down with my hand 8& feet. 
judge by that what kind of soil it was. I endeavored to persuade them to 
change the location of the works, but they would not consenttoit. In order 
to ascertain just what kind of soil we had to deal with, I dug a temporary 
hole, not to exceed two feet in depth, and found an abundance of water. I 
tried to bailit out, but did not sueceed very well. I then lined off the size 
of my tank ; dug a well down to the water ; formed my curb of wood ; com- 
menced building with brick on the wooden curb, and then had the men dig 
in under the woud curb and settle the brick wall as low as they could, till 
[ then procured a Coke & Max- 
well pump, attached it, and pumped the water out, and continued sinking 
Then I left the well, 
As fast as the men dug in the tank I kept 
pumping out the water, so as to keep the hole dry. At the bottom there was 
On the side next to the well I put in a4 inch 


they got down to about 3 feet in the water. 


the well until it was far below where I wanted to go. 

and commenced digging the tank. 
: 

any quantity of broken stone. 

piece of gas pipe, 


] ] 
of the tank. 


which reached through the wall, and 3 or 4 feet inside 
[ filled the bottom of the tank with broken stone, (after I-had 
built a platform to build the tank wall on) so that the water could run all 
into the well. I kept up the pumping all the time 
until the holder was done, and then I reversed the operation, [ did it all 


through and flow out 


with one of Coke & Maxwell’s pumps. 
Mr. King 
boxes. 


Mr. Hyde did not answer Mr. Somerville’s question about the 
My experience has been very much like his. 
Mr. Hyde 


great difficulty in that respect. 


So far as I know, I do not think we have ever experienced any 
When the bells ring for fire our men always 
start out with a key and meter tongs. They get the meter out, if they can ; 
if they cannot get the meter out, they go to the box and turn the gas cock. 
Of course the boxes are stopped up sometimes. For the last two years we 
It is what 
I think it is the best I have ever seen for street 


have had a street box which cannot be stopped up with anything. 
we call the ** Buffalo Box.” 
boxes. It requires a key to start the cover. Gas companies should see to it 
If this be done, there will be no diffi- 
I know that, with the boxes, where the cover 
is easily opened, the children are apt to fill them up with stones; but witb 
the Buffalo box there need be no trouble. 


Mr. T. G. 


that the street boxes are kept clear. 
culty in turning the gas off. 


Lansden, of St. Louis, Mo., read the following paper on 
BENCHES, 

Having been requested by a number of gas engineers to give to this Asso- 
ciation my reasons for still adhering to settings of three retorts toa bench, 
I have concluded at this time to give some of the experience 1 have had, 
hoping that it may be the means of causing others to do likewise, 

[ have been, for eighteen years, practically engaged in erecting and 
works. From the experience gained in that time, I have 
come to the conclusion that the money made for a gas company, is made at 
the benches. Lalso have 


operating gas 
ascertained that the circumstances surrounding 
each company, are so varied, that it is not just nor fair, to expect the same 
results from different works. First—the great variety of coals, along with 
the great difference of cost of same; the vast difference in quantity and 
quality of coke ; differences in what coke and other residuals can be sold for : 
cost of labor, lime, ete. Then, we add to these the difference in origina] 
construction of plant, benches, condensers, scrubbers, washers, etc. Truly, 
as ‘‘ one star differeth from another,” so do gas works, ; 
When I speak of these differences I am alluding to coal works only—I 
would not dare take up the time of this Association, describing the many pro- 
cesses by which gas is made from substances other than coal. You all know 
They are ever ready to show that 
their process is almost as cheap as day light. 


they are as * the sands of the seashore.” 
I must say, though, I never 
have had the pleasure of meeting a man, who was (according to my idea) 
thouroughly up in the coal process, that abandoned his first love. Some 
have done it, owing to that peculiar pressure, which is sometimes brought 


to bear on an engineer, from the ends of his mains—that is, farthest from his 


works. I started out to say something about benches, or to give you some 
idea of the experience I have liad. As I said before, the circumstances 


surrounding each works should govern their operations. 


When I took charge of the St. Louis Gas Works, something over six vears 
azo, I found the 


torts each. 


entire establishment arranged for benches of three re- 
[ felt, (as I know many of you have, who have visited my works) 

that they were away behind the 
I had constructed quite a number of works throughout the country, and 
set bel This, I thought, was the best system for 
and I was astonished when I found ninety benches of threes in 
the St. Louis works 


times. 


genel lly ches of threes. 
small works ; 
This is oae of the circumstances surrounding this 


works that differed from any other one of its size in the country. 


You can 
| 





. 

As the works had been running a great many years, and the company had 
not become bankrupt, I concluded, before condemning them, to find out 
what they would do in a Jarge works. 

[ knew what I could do with them in smaller works; but was not positiv: 
as to what I could do with them in large ones. 

I operated the works for five vears, and, at the end of that time, I could 
get no evidence that it was my duty to recommend my Directors to do away 
with them, entailing a cost of $20,000 to $25,000 in castings, ete., to make 
these works like other large ones throughont the country. 

Mr. Pratt, who had been engineer for twenty-five years before his death, 
changed the entire works to threes. 

Last year I had to rebuild one of the stacks containing 26 benches. In 
this stack I placed retorts of 3,000 inches of floor space, or 9,000 inches in 
each bench. These benches, containing 78 retorts, are turning out now over 
800,000 cubic feet of gas every 24 hours. Jaast month the production was 
819,000 cubic feet ; average candle power, 17.82; yield, 5.25; temperature, 
70°; amount of coke consumed under the benches, 42 per cent, of amount 
made. 

With the old stacks I did not do so well ; but will give you, from my re- 
port to the directors for three years back, the following figures : 

In the year 1882 I made 420,000,000 cubie feet of gas ; average number of 
137 ; 16.92; yield, 5.12. In 1881, gas made, 
394,750,000 enbie feet; retorts in use, 127; candle power, 16.99; yield, 
5.13. In 1880, gas made, 349,344,000 cubic feet ; retorts in use, 113 ; candle 
power, 16.79 ; yield, 5.20; average amount of coke used during the three 


retorts, candle power, 


years, 43} per cent. of amount made. 

[I am aware that I have been severely criticised for still retaining the 
benches of threes. Some of the most eminent engineers in the country have 
condemned my action in this matter; yet, at the same time, have refused to 
give a year’s report of the results obtained from the working of ‘ sixes,” 

In presenting this paper, I have been actuated solely by this one idea, that 
some of those who have said I was so far behind the times, may make to 
this association the same report that I am now making; or, if not at this, 
then at out next meeting. 

I have felt that a great part of the benefit we gain by our coming together 
is, to find out the experience of others ; and if we are to advance in our pro- 
fession it must be by comparing notes, and giving results, not of a month, 
but of a whole year at a time ; and when our differences are great, when any- 
thing like the same conditions surround our works, we may then be enabled 
to find out if we are really doing the best we can for thcs2 whose interésts 
are intrusted to our care. Had I been cramped for retort room in these 
works, I might have been tempted to go back to fives and sixes; but as my 
retort houses are ample for years to come, I have yet found no evidence 
that it was my duty to make the change. The stack of 26 benches which I 
built last fall is of sufficient size to admit a setting of fives, when the time 
comes that it is a question of more retort room, 

In setting the benches I use but nine tiles, four saddles, and one lintel. I 
use for the furnace above the grate bars a brick, with bolter of Linch. As 
each course of brick drops back by this bevel 1.inch, it gives a width, 
at three courses high, of 18 inches. I 
two sides of the furnace come together at the top to within 8 inches. 


then reverse the brick, and the 
This 
gives the furnace something of a diamond shape, or of an ordinary furnace 
after it has been in use for six or eight mouths. Ihave run these benches, 
for a few days at a time, with 400 pounds of coal to each retort ; but my 
regular cnarge is 333 pounds—or 1,000 pounds to the bench. 

I find it about as easy, when a man is charging a retort, to put in 350 
pounds as it is 200. I claim quite an advantage by having but three retorts 
open at a time, and but three retorts to crack and leak. From the large roof 
surface .o the retorts I use, I have so much greater space for fixing the gas, 
which, I think, adds greatly to the yield per pound of coal. 

I know a great many will claim that there is no such thing as getting the 
When they do this, 
I wish to ask if their works are arranged and are surrounded with like con- 


yield of 5.25 with like candle power and temperatures, 


ditions as mine. 

I have now given a copy of my annual report for three years in the hope 
that I may induce others todo the same. I shall be happy to answer to the 
best of my ability any questions that may be asked on this subject. 

Discussion. 

Mr. J. Somerville (Indianapolis, Ind.)—I would like to ask Mr. Lansden 
how much coke he uses in his furnace. 

Mr. Lansden—I use 42 per cent. This statement refers to the month of 
April. I ran eight other benches at the same time ; but I refer to the work 
of this new bench for the month of April only ; I do not speak of it as being 
a year’s report. For the month of April I measured the coke in three differ- 
ent ways, and thus accurately ascertained the amount used; and it was, as 

I have not been able, for the last three years, to clear 
Three years ago the yard was entirely empty. The other 


stated, 42 per cent. 
our yard of coke. 


| day I examined my books, took an account of-every pound of coke that has 
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een sold, compared it with the estimate of the amount which we have on | 
hand in the yard, and found that the average of coke used during three years | 


was 43} per cent. for the old settings. 

Mr. H. Harthan (Selma, Ala.)—I would like to ask the size of the retort 
and the kind of coal used. 

Mr. Lansden—I used a retort 18 by 28} inches, and 9 feet long. I think 
[ have as good coal as I ever saw. It is mined specially for us. It is Pitts- 
burgh coal, from the Keystone mine. The coal which is shipped to us is de- 
livered at the works by wagons from the barges. The wagons dump the 
coal in front of the retort house. I have thus an opportunity to test the coal 
from every barge as it arrives. The agents of the coul company retested 
me, in case [ ever found any difference in the coal, to give the number of the 
barge from which it came. During the first year we received from them I 
gave them the numbers of seven barges. They know just where every 
barge of coal comes from. Since that time I have not had oceasion to con- 
demn a single barge of coal ; in fact, I find no difference in it. I think that 
is one of the favorable circumstances connected with our works. 

Mr. J. Fullager (Cincinnati)—Do you use any mixture ? 

Mr. Lansden—We used 9} per cent. of Washington (Indiana) cannel coal 
last month. 

Mr. Fullager—I have tested the Keystone coal pretty well, but could not 
get anything out of it. I have used it urder both low and high heats, and 
could get only 9} to 10 candle power. 

Mr. Lansden—Is the coal mined for you ? 

Mr. Fullager— We get the pick of the market ; and we go and examine 
each barge. We know what the mines are, and we think there is very little 
difference in the coal from different parts of the mine. I have taken coal 
from all the different coal dealers, and have run it in my test works, and 
have run it till the meter stopped and till the coal was almost powder ; but I 
have never yet reached 5.25 by the use of Pittsburgh coal alone. I have 
done it by mixtures, 

Mr. Lansden—In October last our city made a demonstration in the way 
of an extra amount of light ; and I attempted to run about 20-candle gas, I 
found that when [ran above 17 my yield did not keep up. When I first 
made the test I used Washington coal and Peytona coal, week and week 
about. Then I kept the candle power at the same thing. I then ran the 
coal one mouth about. I did that for one whole year, so 2s to go over the 

winter season, The next year I adopted the use of the Washington cannel, 
and have been using it for over three years. 

Mr. Fullager— The cunnel cual is a very rich cual; it does not give as high 
a yield as Peytona, but it gives very good candle power. 

Mr. Lansden—A great many men have said to me that there is no such 
thing as making a yield of 5.25. I do not think that any one who has been 
at my works, and has examined my books, can doubt the result I have 
stated. But I want it understood that this yield is largely due to the pe- 
euliar circumstances which surround my works. I want to be up in the bus- 
iness, abreast of any of you; I invite careful examination of the circum- 
stances under which I am working; but, taking into consideration the 
circumstances which surround me, and what I have accomplished, I do not 
think it is fair to criticize me by saying that I did not do this. I do not in- 
tend to be personal, but this thing has happened several times in the last 
two or three years. If I can make more money for my company with 
benches of sixes, I want to put them in; but I have not been able, as yet, to 
find any record from any gas company running for a whole year which would 
justify me in throwing away my present settings. I have a narrow retort 
room ; there is only a space of 15 feet on each side of my benches ; and there 
are many other little things which go to make the works different from others. 

Mr Fullager—Do you not think you could decrease your percentage of 
coke by putting in other retorts? I think that 42 per cent. is rather an ex- 
cessive use of coke at the present time, As to candle power. We have had 
a great deal of talk about a yield of 5.25 and 5.15. I think that at the meet- 
ing of the New England Association, where they claimed these great yields, 


Mr. Lansden—I think I have given my data in such a way that you can 
determine from that, and from your own experience, the correctness of any 
statements of what I have done. You all know the data of gas making—the 
yield, the candle power, the coal used, and the temperature at which the 
gas is measured, If there are any other circumstances by which results can 
be measured in the gas business, I want to find them out. JI am making gas 
with benches of three retorts. Unless a man will put himself in my position 
and take just what I have got, or come there and see the thing done, I do 
not think he is in a position to say that Iam not doin a certain thing. I 
ask for a year’s report from the man who thinks that I have been mistaken, 
or have made a blunder. When I doatbing I know it; I know what re- 
sults I obtained ; and nobody can gainsay my results unless they do the 
same thing in the same way and with the same material. Unless that is 
done, no one is in a position to say that I have not done what I claim to have 
done. Now as to the amount of coke used. I claim that I can use 60 per 
cent. of coke. I douse 42 per cent. Ihave found some works with three 
benches of sixes that have been doing well. I have had experience with both 
kinds. I have torn out sixes and put in threes ; and I have torn out threes 
and put in sixes. The statements lL have made are based upon information 
gained by practical experience. I ask the gentlemen who criticized me to do 
what I have done, and give to this Asscciation what I have given. I have 
given to my Directors an exact report for thret years, with the works as I 
found them there. We are setting new retorts every year, but we are using 
the old stacks. What I state is nota theory ; it is just what my books show 
to be the result of actual work. 

Mr J. R. Smedberg, (Lancaster, Pa.)—I would like to reply to one or 
two of Mr. Lansden’s remarks, I do not wish to make any unfair criticism, 
but I think there is one thing which he has entirely overlooked or omitted. I 
do not at all doubt that Mr. Lansden is doing just what he claims. I un- 
derstand that he is getting, in round numbers, about 10,000 feet per retort 
der day. 

Mr. Lansden—Yes ; I am running now 1,000 pounds to the bench cf 
threes, and get considerably over 5,000 feet per bench 

Mr. Smedberg—You have about the same retort floor as we get in a bench 
of fives or sixes, but your fuel account is as high as the oldest settings of 
fives that I know of ; and it isa great deal below the results that I got in San 
Francisco, for eight years, from benches of sixes. Therefore, so far as re- 
gards the space taken up, your results are behind this old work of mine. As 
to the fuel account, your are also behind what a dozen others are doing. 
Next we come to the question of candle power and volume. Have you had 
your station meter rated so that you know that it is absolutely correct ? 

Mr. Lansden—One of our station meters, made by the American Meter 
Company, has been in use only two years. I have never put the prover on 
that. 

Two years ago the drum of the old meter gave ont. That was thoroughly 
tested. There was found to be a little trouble about the dial. The man set 
the water line and then left his apparatus with me, so that when the dial 
came I should have the privilege of going through the same experiments and 
making the tests to satisfy myself. I tested the meter as thoroughly as I 
could and found that there was hardly a hair’s difference between the two 
tests. I madea test for twenty-four hours, running the meter both fast and 
slow. I think my two station meters are correct. I have a man who goes to 
my station meter every m« rning at seven o'clock, and after running the water 
out for three-quarters of an hour, and then running it in, he stands at the 
pressure gauge to see that it is kept at the same height. He makes sure that 
he sets the water line right every morning. He is held responsible for that. 
I pass through the room and examine it every day ; and I think I have got 
my station meter as nearly correct as it is pr: ssible to have it. Now as tothe 
fuel account. I say that it takes four things to determine this question 
first, how much coke do you us3? second, what candle power (lo you make ? 
third, what yield do you get? fourth, at what temperature is your gas 
measured? I say that I can use 60 per cent. of my coke. ‘The figures show 





there were other things around the works which gave them such yields. We 
know that coal will produce only a certain amount of gas; that it is impossi- 
ble to get more than a certain amount out of it. The Kanawha coal is ad- 
vertised as giving 14,000 feet per ton ; but they draw the candle power down 
to 14 candles. I have tested all the coals. I have taken everything out of 
the coal, until it stopped producing ; but I have never yet been able to get 
such high yields. It is impossible to get anything more out of coal than 
there is init. These high yields that we hear so much about are obtained 
by mixtures. I do not care if the agents go through the mine and pick all 


the fat coal out, they cannot get any such yield from it. There is no doubt | 


that by increasing the number of retorts in the benches you decrease the use 


of the coke. I found that when using fives I was using 45 per cent. of coke: 
that when using sixes 1 was using 40 per cent. of coke; that when using 
sevens I was using 33 per cent. of coke ; and that when I used eights I got 
down as low as 22 per cent, of coke. This shows that the more coal you can | 
burn per bench the lower will be the percentage of coke used. : 


it. I have an average yield of 5.15 for three years. There are many works, 
larger works than mine, from which I have not been able to get any reports. 
I do not know what they may have done ; but I say that I must be credited 
| with the yield which I get, and have stated. [ am entitled to use more coke 
| but I want the whole thing to go together. I do not want to be asked how 
| much fuel I use, unless I have credit for what I get by the use of an excess 
of fuel.” 

Mr. Smedberg—But you ought not to have credit at both ends of the 
| account. 

Mr. Lansden—Very true ; but when I measure the amount of money that 
the Directors get from the works, it balances the account. If I nsed more 
coke and made a difference in my yield, I should have credit for it. I do not 
sav that I use less coke to a bench of threes than I would to a bench of 
sixes. I wish all the members of the Association would run sixes as I have 
done, and then come here next year and report these four items : the amount 
of coke used ; the candle power ; the yield ; and the temperature at which 
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the gas is measured. Be sure that you get the temperature. Ihave a blank 
laid on my desk every morning containing a statement of the temperature at 
the outlets at different places around the works, taken at eight o’clock in the 


morning, and at four o'clock in the evening. The average temperature is 


about 70°. I have a thermometer placed at the back end of the condenser. 
The man pulls it out and looks at it. If it is one degree up, he puts more 
water in. We cannot, of course, keep it at 70° exactly, for I have sometimes 
te drop off some of the benches and cannot at all times heat exactly 
alike ; but we try %o run it at about 70°. 

Mr. Smedberg—Whiat is your consumption of coke ? 

Mr. Lansden—lI never saw such a difference as there appears to be among 
the Eastern societies in that regard. No two of them measure alike. I do 
not get any such yield of coke as many of them claim. They talk about a 
ton ; but when I commence figuring on it, I find that they are talking about 
a gross ton. Then I find that Iam all wrong, because in my calculations I 
have been figuring on a ton of 2,000 pounds. That is my ton. A bushel 
measure with me is 2,688 eubie inches. ‘The yield of coke is from 35 to 36 
bushels to a short ton of coal. That is about what it is with us. A certain 
amount of the coke is used for firing. To test the amount of coke used I 
had a box constructed which holds exactly 10 bushels. I had three men to 
run these benches. I used a little more man power perhaps than they do 
for sixes. I used one man to one bench, That is my average. This 10- 
bushel box is filled. I had them fill the box and put it in the charge for 24 
hours. Every pound of coal put into the retort was to be put into this box, 
and dumped out. It took me about eight days to go through the work. 
Then I passed it to the next gang of men, and they ran it for twenty-four 
hours. That was one test thas I made. Another test was this: I me sured 
the wheelbarrows that the coke was wheeled out in, I required the men to 
be very careful about filling the barrows, and had them keep a record ot thi 
number of barrows they wheeled out. Iran that test for 48 hours. I com- 
menced Saturday morning, and ran Saturday and Sunday, and made them 
wheel the coke all into one pile outside the house. Then on Monday morn- 
ing I commenced with the same boxes and measured the coke, | took three 
different methods of ascertaining the quantity of coke I was using in those 
benches. I did not make any such yield of coke as has been claimed by 
others. I am speaking now of Pittsburgh coal. From the cannel coal we 
did not get so much. 

Mr. G. A. Hyde, (Cleveland, O.)—I would like tu ask Mr. Lansden. or any 
other gentleman, if they have ever made any experiments with a view of 
determining whether a 12-inch furnace was any better than a 14-inch, having 
reference to the economy in fuel. I have tried it: and I think the gentle- 
man’s large amount of coke is due to having a big furnace, an unnecessarily 
wide furnace. 

Mr. Lansden—It is unnecessarily long also, It is 4 feet 6 inches long. 

Mr. Hyde—My furnace was 4 feet 6 inches long and 12 wide, | built a 
few furnaces 14 inches wide, to try them. I found that the difference in coal 
between a 14-inch and a 12-inch was the differeuce between 2,047 and 1.843 
pounds. There is therefore, a tots] of 200 pounds required to accomplish 
the same work when you have a 12-inch furnace instead of a 14-inch. I 
think it is a very important matter to have the furnace narrow. You can 
accomplish the same work equally well with less fuel. 

Mr. Somerville—I weigh all the coke that goes into my furnace. It does 
not cost me anything to weigh it; the man who takes up the fuel passes it 
by or over the scale ; so that I get the exact weight of the coke used, and I 
have the figures here. I get my yield by adding what we have used to what 
we have sold. Last year I got 33.2 bushels to the ton of 2.000 pounds, I 
think it ought to be a little more than that. We sell our coke by contract, 
and the fellows will heap up the bushels, and sometimes take sities than 
they are entitled to; and of course that reduces the yield. This is not an 
experiment with me. The coke is taken from the works; we get the money 
from it, and this is the result. The percentage of fuel used is 38.2. I think 
it ought to be less than that. These figures may not be of much value. but 
I give they to you for what they are worth. 

Fuel Record at the Indianapolis (Ind.) Gas Works. 
FUEL FRCORD FOR 1882. 


Percentage Pounds Coke 
Month. Coke Used Used to Carbonize 
of that Made. 100 lbs. Coal 
January SE ey 30.1 31. 

February ... 31.9 30.1 
March .. oie bid 28.0 
April... oe 26.5 
May........ . 6 27.7 
| OS ree Vee 25.9 26.5 
July... 7 27.7 26.0 
August , eee 36.6 
September 32.9 28.2 
October. 28.9 28.4 
November . 28.3 27.7 
December ......... 32.9 30.4 
Average. . 28.7 28.3 


RECORD FOR SIX WINTER MONTHS, 1881-2. RECORD FOR SIX SUMMER MONTHS, 1°82 


Percentage Pounds Coke Percentage Pounds Co} 

Coke Used to Carbonize Coke Used to Carboni 

of that Made. 109 lbs Coal. of that Made. 100 Ibs. Co; 
Oct 29.1 30.3 April 11 ae 28.5 
Nov. $1.7 30.3 May...... 28.6 27.7 
Dee 32.2 30.8 SURG... .. ee 26.5 
Jan 30.1 31.4 PUNT.) wcccs Bit 26.0 
Feb. 31.9 30.1 1 ee 3 oe 26.6 
Mar 28.0 28.0) Sept ...... 32.9 28.2 
Average. 30.5 30.1 Average. 27.5 27.2 


Norre.—The percentage of coke used of that made should be increased one. 
third, as one-third of the coal was carbonized by tar, making the true percentaye 
38.2. Yield per ton of coal carbonized, 33.2 bushels. This yield is per ton of 
2,000 pounds. 

There is a rather remarkable thing to which I wish to call your attention, 
In the winter months my consumption of coke is increased. As will be see: 
| from the above tables, the coke used during the six winter months shows ») 
|average of 30 pounds burned to carbonize 100 pounds of coal ; during the six 
| summer months it is 27.2. I cannot think of anything likely to cause this 
| increased consumption of coke unless it is the radiation from the benches, | 
ought to do better in the winter time, because I usually employ heavier 
charges then. I thought perhaps this statement would be interesting as 
| being the daily ran of the works—not intended as an experimentin any way, 
but merely as a statement of what we are doing and what we are getting the 
| money for. 

Mr. Lansden—Right here comes iu another question, which I see is agi- 
tuted in the Eastern societies. Do I understand you, Mr. Somerville, to say 
that vou have given the percentage of coke used to work off 100 pounds of 
coal, I think there is where we are all wrong. I have reported on the per- 
centage of coke made. I use 43} per cent. o* the coke made. If you wil] 
figure that according to the yield you will find that I am not very much 
away from your result of 28 pounds of coke to the 100 pounds of coal 
worked off. My percentage is based altogether on the percentage of coke 
made in the gas works, and used under my furnace. 

Mr. Somer ville—My statement is 38.2 ; and 42 per cent. of the coke soli. 

Mr. King—I have always been taught that it was fair and honest to meas- 
ure the coke, and not to weigh it. The weight might vary according to the 
atmosphere, and acc rding to the amount of water it has absorbed in the 
process of quenching. I think that in all reports of tests there ought to ly 
a statement of the condition of the coke when weighed. Coke may ver 
largely mm weight under different conditions, 

Mr. Lansden—There is another point which should be understood before 
we leave this matter. About 35 pounds is what we call a bushel by weight; 
but I can weigh the coke one day as it comes from the benches, and then 
weigh it after it has been in the yard for a week, and the result will be very 
different. Our wagons will vary, as between wet and dry measure, from 10 
to 12 bushels. After the coke has been in the yard for six or eight months 
it is more valuable than when first taken from the oven. What do you fig- 
ure the weight of a bushel of coke to be ? 

Mr. Somerville—We figure it at 40 pounds. 

Mr. Lansden—That makes a difference in the results given. I figure it at 
35 pounds, but I go by my measure of 2,688 cubic inches to the bushel, 

Mr. Somerville—We sell 40 pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. Lansden—We sell 35 pounds, and sell by weight. 

Mr. Hyde—I am almost afraid to make any statement with regard to the 
coke business. I made a statement at Pittsburgh, but nobody believed it. 
I made a mistaken statement there (which [ afterward corrected), that we 
had used 27.2 per cent. of the coke made under 8-feet retorts, for six months. 
I have yet to find a gas man who believes any such thing. I have not yet 
found anybody to accept that statement as correct ; but that is the statement 
which I snadin. As Mr. Lansden says, there are many and varying condi- 
tions which need to be taken into consideration, I get at my results in this 
| way: I have frequently made experiments to find out how many bushels of 
lo ke could be got from a ton of coal. I make it that we get 334 bushels 
of coke from a ton of coal, and that it weighs 37} pounds to the bushel usu- 
ally. Of course there is some dust and waste. When I make an estimate I 
do not weigh or measure the coke ; I find out how much coal it takes to 
make a bushel of coke. As near as I can make it out it takes 60 pounds of 
coal to make a bushel of coke. I base my estimate on that, and neither 
weigh nor measure the coke afterward. That is the result of several trials 
which I have made. I only speak of this now because there seems to be s0 
much diversity of opinion between the gentlemen. I have happened to 
strike midway between you, gentlemen, and fix 37} pounds as being the 
weight of a bushel of coke. In weighing the coke I always shake the bush! 
alittle. I have a two-bushel box, which I fill up and then shake it. That 
| might make a difference of 2} pounds between his estimate and mine. I fig: 
ure 334 bushels to the ton of coal, and it weighs 37} pounds to the bushel. 
We charge our benches with a certain amount of coal—say 200 or 225 pounds 
thie charge ; and every day, as they draw the coke for fuel, they mark 
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down so many pounds of coke used for this purpose, and there is an account 
kept of it; and I figure it on that basis as taking 60 pounds of coal to make 
a bushel of coke. In working in that way we use, during six months, 27.2 | 
and 27.8 per cent. I have not found any other gas man to believe that I do 
it. Ido not mean to convey the idea that you, gentlemen, will not believe 
what I said ; but that you accept my statement with a mental reservation ; 
that you don’t quite understand how it is done 

Che President—Will coke from different qualities of coal vary in weight? 

Mr. Hyde—The coke will vary in weight. At the meeting at Pittsburgh 
there was a sort of ‘‘ T dont’t understand how it is”’ 
When Mr. Price 
one asked him how it was about the coke ; and he replied chat he did not 
kuow anything about it ; that Mr. Hyde was going to fix that matter all up. 
Next year I am going through these tests again in a particularly careful way. 
| think I was all right before, but I intend now to be sure of it; and will be 
able to prove to you at the next meeting that I am right, or I will admit that 


expression in regard to 
was at the last Boston meeting, some 


Dp) 


this coke business, 


fam wrong. Mr. Lansden spoke about using 60 per cent. of the coke. 
Some time ago I made up a percentage of the coke that we had used, and I 
found it to be about 274 per cent. We are 

going to see if we can run long enough on that to find out what we are 
doing. 
structed according to the Association’s rules. 


now running on coke, and [ am 


[ will measure the coke carefully by the use of a new measure con- 
Then I will see the coal 
weighed, see it put into the retort, see it drawn out, measure and weigh it 
myself, and see how much coke and how much dust there is, and be able to 
know all about it. I will then be in a position to speak with greater certainty 
than I have yet done. I have on my books now the results as I have stated 
them. But I will be more specific and careful in the future. 

Mr. Lansden—Is it not well to keep this idea in view; to make astrenuous 
effort to get a better yield out of our coal, even if we do burn a little more 
coke ? 

Mr. Hyde—I am not so particular about getting a large yield ; I believe 
there is a point where you want to stop. I glanced at my caybonizing book 
before I came away, to see what our yield was for the last six months, and 


found that it was a little over five feet. I would rather not have it any 


creater, You can get more, but that is about all the gas I want to get from 
it. In running coal through experimental works we sometimes get 5.65, and 


the [ think that too high heats in- 
jure the benches; and you do not get a good illuminating gas ; you get 
something that is doing au injury to the gas which is sent out; and you 
mist put in some oil or cannel coal to make up for the deficiency in the gas. 
[ am not in favor of producing over 5 feet. 

Mr. H. Pratt (Chicago, Tll.)—Do those who use 40 per cent. of the coke 
include what is used under the boiler, or do they sell 60 per cent. ? 

Mr. Lansden—I use coke all over the works at different seasons of the 
year, and at different points. 
measurements are of coke used under the benches in the furnaces for car- 
In my works I have nothing to do with the coke after it is 


1 again we will not get more than 4.85. 


The percentages which I figure on in my 


honizing coal, 
laid in the yard. 

Mr. Hyde— When I speak of the amount vf coke used I mean the coke 
used under the benches. I figure it out in this way: I put 1,000 pounds of 
coal in a bench; I divide that by 60, and it gives so many bushels of 
coke ; and we use about 30 per cent. of that. 

Mr. Pratt—I usually make my observations on the coke which I sell. 

Mr. J. H. Woodmansee (Danville, Ill.)—Is this yield of 5 feet, which Mr. 
Hyde claims, from pure coal without any enricher? 

Mr. Hyde—Yes. 


[To be continued. ] 





A Visit to the Richmond (Ind.) Gas Works. 
——— 
By RANGELEY. 

Among the many gas companies which have been compelled by the ery for 
‘more light ” to anwser the imperative call, may be mentioned that at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, Duringa visit of inspection just made, an opportunity was 
afforded to thoroughly examine these, in many respects, really model works. 
Mr, Starr, who, by-the-way, is sole proprietor, met me at the depot and we 
drove first to his office, centrally located on the main street. Gas stoves 
were ranged on the sidewalk, lined the wall, and a car-load was piled up in 
the rear of the office. Loaves of bread, and dozens of biscuit, freshly-baked, 
were exhibited in the show-window. 
the enterprise which has enabled Mr. Starr to claim a larger pro rata day 


The evidence was all around me of 


msumption than most other gas companies in this country or Europe. 
[ was greeted here by Mr. Edward Starr, the president’s son, who is 


aud the gas was shown to be entirely free from ammonia. 


Rowland, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and a ‘‘ Standard” washer-serubber erected by 


the Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Company. Taking a piece of yellow 
turmeric paper, Mr. Starr turned a little cock, at the outlet of the washer, 


He said that both 


these appliances were quite perfect in their results. 


The purifying house at these works is one of the most complete that I 


have seen, having large capacity, being well arranged, and the character of 


the workmanship assured by the name of the builder—Mr,. Rowland. Mr. 
Starr uses a Root Rotary and a Smith and Sayre steam®jet exhauster ; he 
also has in operation Isbell’s ingenious governors, He uses both lime and 


iron sponge in his purifiers—the bottom layer being lime. He manafactures 
all his trays on the Cabot principle, with the improvement of a third malleable 
iron frame in the center of the grid. Their 
great strength was amply demonstrated by standing and jumping on 


supported at either end. 


He uses oak instead of pine, 
one 
Our united weight (480 pounds) made no seeming 
impression on the surface. The screens Lefore being put into action, are well 
protected by a coating of mineral paint. 

Five benches of ‘‘ sixes ’—three of them arranged on the Stedman-Stanley 
system—enable Mr. Starr to send out a large quantity of gas, his make rang 
ing from 4.75 to 5.20 feet to the pound. 


age departments are on a liberal scale. 


The holder capacity and coal stor- 
I was especially interested, however, 
in Mr. Starr’s ingenious and practical appliances;? for utilizing, to the best 
alvantage, coke. He was one of the first, if not the originator, of t#. plan 
to place coke in successful competition with anthracite coal, by breaking and 
screening it. An endless chain bucket belt carries the coke from the retort 


house floor level to a height of 30 feet, where it passes through the hi 


eake r 
Ze of 
The latter finds a ready sale, at a high price, for use in base-burn- 


and three screens, which divide it into dust, breeze, and coke of the si 
nut coal. 
ers, ranges, bakeries, ete. The breeze and dust is also marketed, 

Another of the many surprises experienced was when, ushered into a room 
having a half-dozen shelves holding glass jars containing the chemicals for 
generating electricity, I asked, ‘‘ What are these for?” Touching a key. he 
replied, ‘‘I have just turned on the gas in nearly every street lamp.’ Ad- 
joining the battery-room was a suite of apartments the like of which cannot 
be found in any other gas works in the world ; but yet which could, with but 
little expense, be introduced elsewhere, adding not only to the comfort, but 
the health also, of the hard working gas manager and his assistants—a bath- 
tub, steam-bath, Turkish-bath, shower-bath, lounges, easy chairs, toilet 
dressing rooms, ete. He provides 


for his workmen convenient rooms with bath-tub, wash-basin, clothes-room, 


But Mr. Starr is likewise a humanitarian. 


closets, where each man can keep, under his own lock and key, soap, sponge, 
and towels, Capacious stables, sheds, shops, and outbuildings (all in -per- 
fect order) increase the efficiency of this well-appointed works. A nice lawn 
and vigorous young trees add an attractiveness that every other gas company 
would do well to copy. , 

The works are located within a-half mile of the center of the eity, on a 
high bluff overlooking the Whitewater River. Eighteen-candle gas of a clear, 
bright, handsome character is naturally the resultant of such appliances as | 
I did not see 


Richmond is a city of homes, most of them owned by their 


have deseribed ; and the consumers are well satisfied. 
electric light. 


The streets are lined with beautiful shade trees, a city ordinance 


(iit 


occupants, 
wisely making it obligatory to set out and maintain them. A large part of 
the city is built upon the farm of 260 acres formerly owned by Mr. Starr’s 
father. 
telligent and well-preserved lady of eighty-five 

A delightful afternoon was most fittingly terminated by an agreeable even- 
ing spent at the hospitable home of my host, on 
the city. 
the gentle courtesy and charming manner so characteristic of the “ Friends,” 


[ had the pleasure of meeting his mother ; a remarkably bright, in- 


the high ground enclosing 
Mrs. Starr’s wide information and extensive knowledge, added to 


serving to intensify the pleasures of my visit. 





How to Place Gas Pipes Under Floors. 
—_ 

The Building Times says that it is common enough, in cases where a pipe 
has to be led under flooring and across joists to serve a pendant, for the pipe 
to be taken straight across the room, and the joists notched about an inch 
deep all the way. Workmen who do this never reflect on the harm they are 
doing to the floor, nor do they know that a notch cut out of the top of a joist 
will seriously weaken it. This at once becomes evident when it known 
that the strength of a joist, which is a rectangular beam, is proportional to 
If, therefore, 


deal, the reduction in strength is not only one-seventh, but 


IS 


the depth squared. 


a groove | inch deep is eut across a 7 inch 


a great deal 








becoming proficient in the knowledge of gas making and distribution, and 
who already exhibits evidence of superior ability. 

Arriving at the works, we first inspected the station meter, a handsome 
apparatus constructed by the well-known firm of D. McDonald & Co., of | 
Albany, N. Y. 





In the adjoining room were two condensers, built by T, F. | be capable of bearing tension ; 


more, in the proportion of 36 to 49, or a loss of rather more than one quarter 
This somewhat startling result is due 
bye 
solid, in order to resist compression, just as much as the lower portion must 


of the original strength of the beam. 
be . ° . 
to the self-evident fact that the upper part of the joist is required to 


and to cut a notch im the top of it is equiva- 


See a 
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lent to removing the substance along the whole length of the joist to the full 
depth of the groove. This observation only applies to cases where the 
notch is cut out of the center of the span, which is the commoner practice. 
There is much less objection to cutting joists close to the end, and thus al- 
lowing the pipe to be laid round the room to a point where it can be run to 
the center between two joists. Or, if this course cannot be followed, the 
pipe may be safely passed through a hole bored in the middle of the joists. 
If this is not feasibie, the indispensable notch may be cut right down to the 
middle of the joist, amgl the pipe thus laid across the neutral line ; the space 
above being atterward filled with a tight wedge which will safely transmit 


the stress. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
—— 

THe New Orecon Iron Works Firep Up.—The new foundry and shops 
of the Oregon Tron Works, on 20th street, between 10th and 11th avenues, 
were put into action on the afternoon of May 14. The “first cast” was duly 
celebrated, und Mr. Floyd announces that he is now ready to do any and all 
sorts of work that may be required. , 


CHEAPER Gas FOR Scranton, Pa.—On December 30, 1882, President 
Seranton, of the Scranton Gas and Water Company, notified Mayor Powderly 
that although the contract existing between the city and the company lie 
lighting the city lamps did not expire until November, 1883, the gas com- 
pany, being desirous of doing all that it could towards making the town at- 
tractive and pleasant as a place of residence, had determined upon making a 
reduction of $4 per annum in the price of each street lamp supplied. The 
price agreed upon in the contract was $22 per lamp, and still had ten months 
to rug; ‘‘itis needless to say that Mayor Powderly agreed to the proposition, 
and now Scranton only pays $18 per lamp. The same soulless corporation,” 
on May 19, notified its consumers that on and after the first day of this 
month the price of gas would be reduced to $2.00 per thousand, subject t« 
a further discount of 10 per cent., pri vided the bills be paid on or before the 
20th day of the month in which they are presented. Good for Scranton. 


Price or Gas Repucep 1x Toronro, Onrarto.—Mr. W. H. Pearson. 
Secretary of the Consumers Gas Company of Toronto, Ontario, announces 
that his company has decided to deduct 37} per cent. discount from the gross 
price of $2 per thousand cubic feet from all accounts for gas supplied by 
seperate meters for cooking stoves and engines, when paid within the stipu- 
lated time, thus reducing the net price from $1.50 to $1.25 per thousand feet, 
This reduction will be made to apply to all gas comsumed, for the purposes 
mentioned, from date of April, 1883. He also announces that bis company 
is prepared to sell and lease cooking stoves and heaters at very low rates. 
and that all who desire to so do may at any time, by paying a visit to the 
office of the company, examine a complete collection of gas engines, heating 
stoves, etc. His company make no charge for the extra meter, Howeve} 
much we may differ in belief with Mr. Pearson on some of the cardinal points 
of gas making, we certainly are in entire accord with him in what constitutes 
intelligent methods of increasing the ‘‘ send-out.” 


Tue Ross Sroker TO BE Pvt Into THE NEw Boston Works.—Th« 
Boston (Mass.) Gas Light Company will introduce the Ross Steam Stoker i! 
the new Commercial Point Works. The success which bas attended, and is 
attending, the use of the steam stoker must be very gratifying to Mr. Ross 


and to the fraternity generally. 


Nores From Dayren, Onto.—Superintendent Joseph Light, of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Gas Light Company, has in use at his works an extremely simpl 
and efficient method of handling the covers of his purifiers, through th 
agency of a hydraulic lift. Mr. Light has promised to prepare a paper, 
illustrated with drawings, on his method; it will be read at the October 
meeting of the American Gas Light Association. The enormous increase ip 
gas consumption in Dayton is illustrated by the fact that when Mr. Light 
put in his Mackenzie exhauster seventeen years ago, its capacity was rated 
at three times his largest make. Last winter he passed through the same ex- 
hauster four times the quantity of gas for which it was originally constructed. 
He ran it at 160 revolutions per minute. One of a capacity commensurate 
with the present production is to be put in this summer. 


Tue Lactepe Manvracturinc Company To Furniso rae Brick.—The 
] Tire IA a) > ne ») + “| . 
J.aclede Fire Brick Manufac turing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., have been 
awarded the contract to furnish 600,000 fire-brick for the new East End 
station of the Cincinnati Gas Light C« mpany. 


Mr. Jos—ErpH KRUMHOLZ, OF THE BurraLto Gas Licur Company. “ Sur- 
PRISED.” —On the evening of Tuesday, May 15, Mr. Joseph Krumholz, 
Secretary and Manager of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Gas Light Cx mpany, was as- 
tonished to hear sounds of vocal music in front of his residence, No. 510 





Ellicott street. A little investigation led him to conclude that he had bee 
‘taken by storm,” as it were. The vocalists proved to be members of the 
Veterans’ Singing Society, accompanied by about 80 employees of the 
company, whose object was to congratulate the genial manager on the thirty 
first anniversary of his connection with the works. 

Mr. Krumholz, upon recovering to some extent his wonted equanimity, 
invited the party into his domicile. Superintendent Louis Boore, who ap- 
peared to be the chief ringleader in the assault, advanced toward the culprit, 
and presented him with an elegant walnut secretary. In making the 
presentation, Mr. Boore spoke as follows : 

‘‘Mr. Krumnouz: Your associates and friends of the Buffalo Gas Light 
Company, have invaded your happy home to-night without even saying by 
your leave ; the fact is we came to surprise you and, judging from your 
actions, we have succeeded admirably. 

‘The object of our call is to commemorate an event which took place 
31 years ago to-day. On that day you will recollect you entered the service 
of the Buffalo Gas Light Company and have been in its employ ever since. 

‘‘ We congratulate you upon your long and honorable connection with th 
company. During all these years you have made the business of the com- 
pany your special study. We congratulate you that your watchful care of 
the interests of the company, your untiring efforts in its behalf, your sern- 
pulous honesty in dealing with the company and acting a3 its representative, 
your courteous treatment of all with whom you are brought in contact, em- 
ployees of the company and its patrons alike, have been appreciated by our 
board of directors. 

‘*To win the approval and commendation of men like Hon. E. G. Spauld- 
ing, Messrs. Pascal P. Pratt, G. T. W illiams, E. H. Howard, George Howard, 
B. 
proud, 

‘*Mr. Krumbholz, we intend no flattery by what I have been delegated to 


©. Rumsey, W. Bucknell, is a distinction of which any man may feel 


say to you, but simply to give expression to the plain truth and our honest 
convictions. 

‘‘ We congratulate you upon your honorable record and wish you many 
more years of service in the responsible position you now occupy.” 

Mr. Krumholz, though manifestly taken entirely by surprise, managed to 
make a fitting reply to the remarks of the superintendent, expressive of his 
uppreciation of the compliment, and speaking of his long connection with 
the gas works. In the meantime Mrs, Krumholz had been very busy, ar- 
‘anging a bountiful lunch, of which all present were invited to partake. 
The affair was admirably managed, and to Mr. K., at least it was a genuine 
‘surprise party.” The good feeling which prevails between him and the 


sompany’s employees is very gratifying. 


New Gas Works at Loa, Onto.—Lima, Ohio, is building a new gas 
works, and it is prope sed to make it a model one, as the people in charge 
f the construction have given orders that no expense shall be spared in the 
ndeavor to gain that end. Kerr, Murray & Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., are 
‘o furnish the iron work, and Taylor & Anderson, of Cincinnati, Ohio, are to 
rect the benches. 

Price or Gas iy Nepraska Crry.—In the last number of the Journan 
we stated that the Nebraska City (Neb.) gas works had been sold under fore- 
‘losure proceedings instituted by the mortgage bondholders, and that the 
property had afterwards been re-conveyed to Messrs, McMillen and Wilson, 
who immediately set at work fixiug up the plant, which was in a rather 
dilapidated condition. The old management formerly charged $4.50 a thous- 
and to all classes of consumers, and the wonder is that they managed to keep 
on their feet as long as they did. The new scale of prices, instituted by 
Messrs. McMillen and Wilson, is as follows : 

To consumers burning less than 1,000 ft. per month. $3.50 per M 


és as 1,000 to 3,000 ** “ 3.80 * 
“ ‘ 3,000 to 4,000 * 6s ane |“ 
se " 4,000 to 5,000 ** a 2.90 ‘* 
$6 ae 5,000 and upwards 9.50 * 


The Sioux City (Iowa) works, which are under the management of the 
same wideawake gentlemen, reduced the price of gas, on May 1, to $3.00 and 
22.40 from the former prices of $3.50 and $2.90; the scale existing at both 
the places mentioned is modeled on the same plan. The cost per annum 
for each street lamp-post in Sioux City (before the works changed hands two 
years ago) was $50, and the lights were extinguished at 11 o’clock. The 
price now charged is $30.00 per annum for each post, and the lights burn all 
night. This record speaks for itself. 

Broruer Frost witt SEE THAT THE CONFIDENCE IN GAS IS NoT MIs- 


PLACED.—Superintendent Frost, of Exeter (N. H.) Gas Company, writes us 
that Phillips’ Exeter Academy (a widely-celebrated old seat of learning) is to 


commenorate its centennial with a programme which embraces, among its 
features, a ball, banquet, cte. The projectors of the affair (to use Bro. 
Frost’s own term) were afraid that the ‘* belt might slip,” and so the electric 
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are was dismissed, as a doubtful servant at best ; and it was decided that ‘ old 
reliable ” Ti 
tivities are to be conducted under mammoth tents ; and it is perfectly safe 


coal gas was the only illuminating vehicle at command, e fes- 


to assume that Brother Frost’s end of the programme will be carried out to 
the letter. 


Tse Derrorr Opposition Scoeme.—Mr. Alexander Lewis, President cf | 


the Detroit Gas Light Company, has published a pamphlet which pretty 
thoroughly exposes the hollowness of the methods of the schemers who 
A certain Mr. 
Jackson is the gentleman to whom was entrusted the delicate mission of ‘‘ get- 


desire to build an opposition gas works in Detroit, Michigan, 
ting ordinances passed,”’ and if we mistake not, Mr. Jackson has had similar 
missions in several other places throughout the country ; in fact, he may be 
classed as an advance agent. These people are also sometimes known as 


‘‘road-agents.” Mr. Lewis, in his pamphlet, makes out a very complete 


case against the Improvement Company, and the figures given in relation to 
in former times, 


operations, particularly those which refer to 


We 


kindred 
Rochester, N. Y., and San Francisco, Cal., are full of richness. 
reprint the closing portions of the pamphlet : 

‘*The ‘Improvement Company’ seeks to secure an entrance into the city 
by profuse and specious promis¢ Ss. 


here 


Of course it agrees to sell gas somewhat 
This it 
But its offer to light and care for lamps at $25 


must do to secure a hear- 
per 


Its promise not to 


below existing prices in some respects. 


ing. each is one 


which the existing companies would be glad to make. 


year 


sell or assigu ‘franchises’ is simply illusory. No corporation can sell its 


franchises, or consolidate with another, except by leave of the legisla- 
ture, and no such power has ever been granted here to gas companies. 
Its proposition to lay pipe throughout the city whenever ‘the interest, com- 
fort, and convenience of the inhabitants ’ require, is made ignorantly or reck- 
lessly. It would be required whenever there was one householder able to 
It is equivaient to an agreement to pipe the entire territory of 


And it may be 


pay for gas. 
the city. Such an obligation would bankrupt any company. 
assumed that such a promise is not made to be kept. 

‘The above are the principal promises made by Mr. Jackson in his petition 
to the Couneil. 
amount of money paid for gas consumed yearly in Detroit. 


But in his printed pamphlet he assumes to give some figures 
He says ‘ the 
people of Detroit pay for gas, public and private, the sum of $800,000 
per year, which is in round numbers $300,000 in excess of what they would 
pay if all the gas used were furnished by our company and made by our 
process.’ 

‘‘“We have before spoken of the utter unreliableness of the state- 
ments and assertions made by water gas men, This last one is in keeping 
with the rest. Eight hundred thousand dollars paid yearly in Detroit for 
gas, of which $300,000 will be saved by patent gas ! 

‘¢ What will be the thought, when the fact is stated that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the above statement! The entire amount paid in 
this city during the last year for gas, both public and private, falls consider- 
ably below $400,000. Mr. Jackson’s astonishing saving of $300,000 is pure 


humbug. 
‘It is boasted that the men in the ‘Improvement Company’ are very 
rich. This may be ; but we have seen what their real business is. They 


are not here on a charitable mission to sell cheap gas. They are here to 
build works at extravagant prices, and to carry the booty away in fraudulent 
stocks and bonds. 

‘Tt is even said that the Standard Oil Company is in the ‘ Improvement’ 
scheme. It may be so; but if there is a merciless and unscrupulous 
monopoly in the country it is this Standard Oil Company. 
its tribute in every household where a lamp is burned. 


It already levies 
Is not that enough ? 
‘In conclusion, the Detroit Gas Light Company desires to say that its 
u fair profit. Cireum- 
stances beyond its control have hitherto greatly crippled it in this respect. 
The recent growth of the city has improved its opportunities, and before this 
new competition had appeared, the Board of Directors had under considera- 
tion the question of a reduction of rates. 

‘‘ This company does not profess that it can give away gas, or that it is 
willing to sell it at rates that will not bring it a reasonable profit. 

‘* But a large part of its stock is held here ; it is managed by directors liv- 
ing here ; It knows it can furnish gas 
of standard quality as cheap as any honest company can, and it intends to 
do so. It is one of the largest taxpayers of the city, and it believes that its 
property will not be wantonly sacrificed that foreign speculators may be en- 


‘ 
t 


policy is to sell gas at prices which will secure only 


it is managed with careful economy. 


riched.” 





Tue EqurraBLe Gas Licgor Company, oF New York Crry.—At the 


meeting of the Equitable Gas Light Company, held May 15, the following 
officers were elected : R. M. C. Graham,, president ; James R. Keene, vice- 
president ; Henry Keene, secretary ; W. H. Guion, E. N. Dickerson, jr., E. J. 
Jermanowski,{C. W. Griswold, Jacob D. Vermilye, John Sloane, and William 
H. Gebhard, directors. 


The company has purchased, from the Cutting 





‘ 
‘ 








estate, two blocks of ground, lying between 39t street 





t1st 
It is reported that a contract for building the 


1 and s, and from 
Ist avenue to the East river. 
works has been entered into with Henry J. Davison. It is stated that the new 
works will be in a position, when in complete working order, to supply 
2,000,000 eubic feet per day, and the idea is to furnish eas to private consumers 
at the rate of $1.75 per thousand, while gas will be sold to the city at $1.50. 
Our erstwhile famous ‘‘ Comstock lode” manipulator, Mr. Keene, is a man 
a it 


Inanutacture 


a 
a trifle harder 
ot 2 


of great versatility ; but the self-same gentleman may fi 


l} 
to earn dividends in New York, while engaged in the as, 
than it was to levy ussessments in Nevada on worthless mining properties. 
Perhaps he thinks there is some paying quartz left in the New York city 


gas vein ! 


Price oF Gas at ContumsBus, Oxnto.—As an instance of cheap gas no bet- 
ter locality than Columbus (Ohio) need be cited ; here are the figures: To 
private consumers, $1.30 per thousand ; to the city, $1.15; this had ought 


to be « bad spot for kerosene, et a/. 


Was Tuts Water Gas ?—He came home late the other night, and bis wife, 


who had been patiently awaiting his arrival, silently watched his manceuvers 
When he had lighted a match and applied it to the cold water tap over the 
marble basin, she thus softly expressed herself, ‘‘ James,” she said that 
is not the gas burner.” ‘I know it now, my love,”’ he replied unsteadily 
* fact is, ve been overworked, and that is the reason I made the mistake 
‘*Yes, you look as though you had been lifting a good deal,” was the quiet 
response. Curtain. 

Mr. ANDERSON TO DO THE Work.—At the meeting of the Committee on 
Light of the Richmond (Va.) Common Council, held Tuesday, May 15, it 
was resolved to award the contract for remodeling the gas works to Mr. 
Anderson, of the firm of Taylor & Anderson, His bid was $12,523. Work 
will be begun at an early date. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL Report OF THE Sr. CATHARINE’s & WELLAND 


Canat Gas Licur Company.—This company has just made public the re- 


port of its operations during the last fiscal year ending February 28, 1883. 
From it we learn that the quantity of gas made was 11,547,900 feet, being an 


The 


ings were $31,507.12, as compared with $26,890.16, showing an increase 


increase of 449,000 feet over the make of the previous year. ero.s ealn- 
cf 
$4,616.96 ; the ordinary expenses for the year were increased by the sum of 
$1,080.44; the net receipts for same period were $15,929.11, as against 
$12,392.59. 

During the year two dividends of 4 per cent. each, or $9,493.33, have been 


paid, and the balance of earnings $6,435.78 carried to profit and loss, leaving 
at the credit of that account $20,659.16. 
holders held on April 12, 1882, 
stock to carry out the enlargement of works necessary to light the new 


At a special meeting of the share- 


authority was given to issue $50,000 new 


canal, of this amount $30,000 has been issued. 
to date has of 
$964.18. 

It is estimated that the expenditure 
will be about $12,650, which it is expected can be met by the means now on 


The outlay on the new works 


been for extension mains $34,664.49, and new coal shed 


this year for new machinery, etc., 


hand, and the surplus profit for the year over ordinary dividends ; should it 


however, be found advisable to construct a new gas holder, further stock 
must be issued. 
New Houper For THE Burrato Murvat Gas Licur Company.—The 


Buffalo Mutual Gas Light Company, of Buffalo, N. Y., have just awarded a 
contract to Stacey Manufacturing Company, of Cinginnati, Ohio, for the 
building of a new telescopic gasholder. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MininGc ENcineers.—The summer meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers is to be held in Virginia, begin- 


ning at Roanoke on Monday evening, June 4. 


A Narrow Escape.—Aunnie E. Lucas and Sarah Rue, daughter and niece 
dD) 


of Joseph 8. Lucas, of 272 Light strect, Baltimore, Md., narrowly escaped 


death from suffocation on the morning of May 15. 
works of the Gandy Manufacturing Company, at No. 13 Hollingsworth street, 


They are employed at the 


in the same city, which is at some distance from their home, and are con 
sequently obliged to rise very early. On the date in question, the usual sum 
mons to wake them was given, but no response was made in answer to it. 
The door was forced open, and the girls were found unconscious. Dr. 


Noble, who was i.amediately summoned, succeeded, after some time, in reviv- 


ing both. The gas was discovered to have issued from a leak in one of the 
pipe joints. The room is a small one and the wi ulows were all closed. 
RLECTRIC Licut ror Scranton, Pa.—A charter bas been issued to the 


Scranton Electric Light Company ; the eapital of the concern is $50,000, and 
Samuel Amerman has bcen elected president. This is the company whose 


first charter was contested by a rival organization. 
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Messrs. Park anp Nosie Re-eLiecrep,—Chief Engineer William K. | 
Park, of the Philadelphia(Pa.)Gas Trust, was retained in his position by the | 
unanimous vote of the trustees. A similar result was reached in the case of | 


Registrar Thomas Noble. 


| 


Nor Yer Serrtep.—The Consolidated Gas Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
have a contract (with several years to run) with the city by which the gas 
~ompany is bound to supply gas for public purposes at $1.85 per thousand ; 
the contract also contains the clause that the company shall expend the sum 
of $10,000 annually in the extension of its mains. In consequence of the 
existing war of rates, with gas at $1.00 per thonsand, it was to be supposed 
that the city would endeavor to get its supply at the lower figure, and steps 
were taken towards the attainment of that end. The Consolidated Company 
agreed to furnish the city with gas at $1.00, provided the authorities would 
cancel the clause requiring them to expend the $10,000 annually for the 
purpose before specified. The City Solicitor takes the ground that the city 
has a perfect right to cancel the old contract, claiming that the arrangements 
made by previous Councils are not binding upon their successors. 


MILWaUKeE (WIs.) ONE OF THE OssecTIVE Pornts.—‘‘ Eastern capital- 
ists” appear to be very much in favor ‘‘out West” at the present time. 
Ihey (the capitalists) want to get around the provisions of the charter of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company, as witness the following from the Sentinel 
of that place ; 

‘It is an open secret in aldermanic circles that there is a project on foot 
for the establishment of a new gas company in this city, and great hopes are 
entertained that competition will result in a reduction of prices, Eastern 
capitalists are now in the city with this purpose in view, and an application 
will be made at the next Council meeting for a charter. The charter of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Company covers a period of ninety-nine years, and its 
terms provide that no other gas company be granted a charter during its 
term of existence. The frequeut Supreme Court decisions which have over- 
turned the effective force of such provisions will be quoted to show the Coun- 
cil that it possesses the authority to grant a charter to a second gas com- 
pany.” 

The Western Alderman appears to possess the same characteristics as those 
which have made his Eastern brethren celebrated. 


Berrer News FRoM Mr. Price.—Mr. G. A. Hyde, in a recent letter to 
the JouRNAL,, conveys the pleasing iuformation that Mr. Price is improving. 


Tue History or tHe ArLtanra Gras.—In our last we promised to give 
the history of the Atlanta (Ga.) ‘‘ grab,” but ou account of the pressure on 
our columns we are obliged to let it go over for this number. 


Ferry Boats anp Gas Tanxs.—Mr. William H. Martin, chief-engineer of 
the Union Ferry Company, of Brooklyn, New York, was interviewed recently 
as to what steps had been taken by him in the matter of the objections 
raised by the local steamboat inspectors to the present method of storing the 
gas used for the illumination of the boats. Mr. Martin said : 

‘* All the boatsof this company have the gas tanks in the hold, at the op- 
posite end of the boat from the boilers. The gas tank is sh t off from the 
rest of the hold by a bulkhead. The boats of the New York Ferry Company 
have their gas tanks also placed in the hold. At the conference with inspee- 
tor Starbuck yesterday we told him that it would require the expenditure of 
a large sum of money to place gas tanks on the hurricane deck, for it would 
be necessary to erect boilqs and pumping stations at each of the five ferry- 
houses in Brooklyn where the boats of our company land; and, unless the 
gas was compressed in very strong iron tanks, the space required on the up- 
per deck would be so great that it would look bulky. We told him that we 
would submit plans which we hope will be satisfactory. Our plan is to build 
a square iron tank about these gas tanks, This iron Lox will be air tight, with 
three vent pipes. Two of the pipes will run out on either side of the hull 
under the guards, and the other will extend through the engine room, and 
thence pass out through the upper deck. I think this plan will satisfy the 
inspectors, The Pennsylvania Railroad Ferry Company can use their tanks 
on the upper deck, for at the ferry-house they have the necessary power to 
compress the gas and force it into the tanks.” 

When asked why the company did not try electricity in lighting its boats, 
Mr. Martin replied: ‘‘ Because we have not yet seen_a system which is per- 
fect and trustworthy for our use. A number of companies have made offers 
to light one of our boats, and permit us to use their plant for 30 days on 
trial, but in each case they say that it will not be best to take out the gas 





until the system works more perfectly. I have told each of these gentlemen 


that I would not recommend their system unless they had sufficient confi- 
leuce to rely upon it implicitly. I think the electric light is to be preferred 
’ . | 

is; but, as I have said, we want something that can be depended upon. 


lhe Board of Directors are now discussing a system of electric lighting, and 
possibly may determine to try it upon one or more of the boats, The boats | 
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of the Pennsylvania Road, which are lighted by electricity, carry a supply 
of gas for use in an emergency. 

‘‘ The licenses for boats of the Union Ferry Company do not expire until 
the Ist of July next, and I think our new plan will be approved, and if it is 
we will have plenty of time in which to make the necessary alterations on all 
the boats.” 


THe Way THAT THE PuHiwapeLPHIA Gas Trust was ‘ Saurep.”—The 
shipments of gas coal under the contract awarded by the Gas Trust officials 
last March to the Saltsburg Coal Company, whereby the latter cancern was 
to supply 105,000 tons of coal, at figures ranging from $4.59 to $5.34 a ton, 
have been stopped. Chief-engineer Park instituted a series of experiments 
looking to a thorough testing of the value of this coal as a gas producer ; the 
results of the tests were so unfavorable that it is more than likely measures 
will be taken to cancel the contract. The statement is made that the Salts- 
burg coal was found to be worth from 60 cents to $1.00 per ton less than 
other standard grades of coal employed in the manufacture of gas. 

But what is to be expected of men, however competent they may be to 
collect news-items (would-be recorder Smith, for instance) for a daily paper, 
who embark in business of which they know absolutely nothing, and who 
will not take council or advice from those able to’ give it. The Saltsburg 
people have stated to the Trust officials that they are about to commence 
mining coal from another one of their mines, and assert that it will be found 
to fill the bill completely. It is a wonder that they did not send this grade 
of their product at first. 


Derrorr witt Not Have THem.—President Lewis’s pamphlet (no ob- 
security about paternity here) appears to have done some effective work. 
The Committee on Gas and Ordinances of the Detroit Council, after hearing 
all the arguments offered by both sides as to whether the United Gas Im- 
provement Company should be allowed to go ahead in the matter of estab- 
lishing a gas works in Detroit or not, unanimously decided to report that it 
does not appear that the company is organized under the State law, and as the 
matter of tearing up the streets for the purpose of laying new mains is a very 
important one, they did not feel justified under the circumstances in report- 
ing in favor of granting the prayer of the petition, and they therefore recom- 
mend that it be denied. 

When the report was presented in the Council it was adopted by a uuani- 
mous vote, without a word of debate. Good for the Detroit Council. 


Hz pm nor Drr.—J H. Brinton, of Hepler, Kansas, arrived at Columbus, 
Ind., on the night of May 8. He took quarters at the St. Denis Hotel, and 
was assigned toroom 21. Early nextmorning astrong smell of gas was noticed 
in the corridors of the hotel, and the escape being traced to room 21, the 
door was forced open and Brinton found in a partially unconscious state. 
After considerable effort he was aroused, and explained that, on retiring for the 
night, he had blown out the gas. To use his own words, ‘‘ He had an awful 
hard time in blowing that light out, but finally made her.” Gas is made 
from coal at Columbus, Indiana, ° 








The Market for Gas Securities. 
— 

The city market for gas securities has exhibited, during the past fort- 
night, the same dull and heavy tone which prevailed at the time of writing 
on May 16. The only exception to this statement may be taken in the case 
of Mutual gas, which, with but little or no stock offered for sale, has ad- 
vanced in the bid price from 113 to 116; it may be stated, however, that one 
or two small transactions in this security are reported the price paid being 
116}. Manhattan gas is quoted at 233 to 236; this company has just de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent., the dividend being made payable June 1. 
Harlem gas holds its last quotation fairly well. ‘The situation in New York 
may be fairly summed up as dull and steady. 

Brooklyn, New York, gas securities have been more active, but with a 
tendency to low figures. Brooklyn gas is quoted at 107 to 110; Citizens 
gas, 75 to 80; a fair figure for Nassau gas would be 65. Fulton Municipal 
is weaker and lower, in fact the quotation for this security shows a smaller 


figure than has been recorded for some time back ; the stock is offered at 71, 
and 69 isbid. Williamsburgh gas is steady to strong; the annual meeting 
of the directors of this company will be held on Monday; June 4. Those who 
possessed small holdings of Williamsburgh stock, and who allowed themselves 
to be frightened out of their shares by the ‘ disinterested” and ‘ benevo- 
lent” people in charge of the “‘ patent gas deal” across the East River, prob- 
ably wish now that they had not been so easily persuaded to part with their 
property. 

In out-of-town shares we quote Jersey City gas at 155 to 165; Hartford 
gas, 108 to 112; Consolidated gas, of Baltimore, Md., weakened in price, 
and very materially in tone, on the announcemeut of the negotiation of a 
loan of $1,000,000 by the Equitable Gas Company, and that the funds would 
be used for the extension of its plant, etc. San Francisco, Cal., gas securi- 
ties are higher ; Detroit gas is stronger, the opposition scheme being defeated. 
St. Louis (Mo.) shares are in an unsettled state; we note some improvement 
in Laclede gas ; St. Louis gas is weaker. 
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The Marseilles s Meeting of the French 
Association. 
oe 

The Marseilles meeting of the French Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers, held on the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th days of May, was a very complete affair, 
Thirty-five communications, on technical subjects, 
were presented for the consideration of the mem- 
bers; 38 pew names were added to the rolls, 
making a total membership of all classes of 453. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were the 
following: President, M. Marche; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. Breittmayer ; Secretaries, MM. Cor- 
nault and Alavoine ; Treasurer, M. Vee. 





Gas Stocks. 


—_ 
w. Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks (with W. B. Scorrt & Co..) 


Quotations by Geo. Close, 
34 Prine Street, New York Cry. 
JUNE 2, 1883. 


t=" All communications will receive particular attention. 
{2 The following quotations are based on the par value of 





$100 per share. _ ged 

Capital. Par. Bid Asked 
Central........ psidivaesbbakes $466,000 50 85 90 
ies cesses cxsast 1,800,000 50 97 100 
oP: + MIE Sejccinun tee 170,000 _ 
ee 4,000,000 50 233 236 
Metropolitan............. . 2,500,000 100 187 189 
“ Bonds ...... 658,000 105 110 
0 eee 3,500,000 100 116 118 
SF IR snscodevanns 1,500,000 1000 103 105 
Manistee. ...5..5..5.202.- 3,000,000 100 180 182 
” Bonds 750,000 102 104 
ee 4,000,000 100 120 125 
pa ee 125,000 50 95 

8 BRED icccsccovess 108,000 

Gas Co’s of Brooklyn. 

BrOoklyn......0c00c0e 0 sqee0: 2,000,000 25 110 112x 
nic. ctesaavintines 1,200,000 20 7 £80 
“«  §. F. Bonds. 320,000 1000 105 107 
Fulton Municipal....... 1,500,000 100 70 80 








OE ca vcicvsicsvacasevese 











1,000,000 10 48 52} 

* Bende.ssc _— 290,000 — 104 107 

¥ “i 250,000 88 90 
Metropolitan.............. 1,000,000 100 80 85 
oases ikessctess cecesce 1,000,000 29 59 — 
Be iia baceie iendsivee 700,000 1000 90 93 

| Williamsburgh........... 1,000,000 50 70 75 
ss Bonds... 1,000,000 100 101 | 
Richmond Co., 8. L..... 300,000 50 70 1% 
gh | 40,000 ~ = 

Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 750,000 100 72 75 
- Bonds... 200,000 1000 95 100 
Citizens, Newark......... 918,000 50 80 = 85 
ee ‘* Bonds. 124,000 105 «10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills... 150 155 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co.. 178 180 
Consolidated, Balt....... 41 42 
“ Bonds.... 105 106 
Central, S. F., Cal...... 35 — 
Capital, Sacramento, 

RM chatidacskNiweseawanenas 55 
Hartford, Conn.......... 750,000 25 118 122 
SOMO CU onc esisiscansee 750,000 20 155 165 
Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 1,600,000 100 90 95 
Montreal, Canada....... 2,000,000 100 186 187 
New Haven, Conn....... 25 144 - 
Cakiaed, Cal......ccssece — 304 
Peoples, Jersey City... 72 #75 

se *“  Bonds.. - — 

Peteraony NK. J o.csscce.see 25 96 99 

Rochester, N. Y.......... 50 70 80 

Washington, D. C........ 2,000,000 20 — 180x 

Wilmington, Del......... 50 174 — 
esac ccindsnsesss 59 «30 32) 

St. Louis, Missouri...... 600,000 50 250 254 | 

San Francisco Gas Ca 
San Francisco, Cal... 56} 563 
| Advertis Strs 5 Index. 
Page 
GAS E*GIinEERS, 

Be, ee OO, BO Can 5 ov 00k aise vie cecsectccccce 257 
G. Warren Dresser New York Cify.... ... 261 
GAS WOKKS APPARATUS AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

James R. Floyd, New York City .... ...........-.20-08. 

T. ¥. Rowland, Greenpoint, U1... 2.20652 cece cceccces 259 

Deily & Fowler, Phila., Pa april ae 20 259 

Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. . er eee . 259 

Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio....... ........ 0.6... eee 259 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md........ . 259) 
Morris, Tasker & Co., Limited, Phila., Va.. caeee 259 

Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co., Waltbam, Mass... MebRnenerecss cent 254 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


A. H. McNeal, Burlington, N.J....... ....-0..2.- 258 
Gloucester Iron Works, Phila., Pa 258 
James Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 258 | 
R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa Rees 258 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., Phillipsburgh, N. J 258 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Co., Reading, Pa......... 258 
SCRUBBERS AND CONDENSERS, 
G. Shepard Page, New York City............. 260 
RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J.......0 «66... 256 


one 


B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City..... 2 


Adam Weber, New York City ....... 256 
Laclede Fire Brick Works, St. Louis, Mo 256 
Brooklyn Retort and Fire Brick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 256 


Borgner & O'Brien, Phila., Pa................ 256 


Gardner Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa 256 

Henry Maurer, New York City. . 25 

Evens & Howard, St. Louis, Mo 256 
23 


Chicago Retort and Fire Brick Works, C micas, Is. 


Taylor and Anderson, Cincinnati. Obio 256 
PHOTOMETERS, 

G. Shepard Page, New York City...... ......... 259 

DIETERICHY’S BREGENERATOR FURNACE, | 

Charles F. Dieterich, Baltimore, Md................ 230 


GAS STOVES. 


American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia . . . 256] 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Co., — Pa 264 
Gas Retort Stove Co, Providence, R. I.. . 4 









VALVES. 
Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N. Y 258 
GAS METERS. 

Harris, Griffin & Co., Phila., Pa re 262 
| American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia. 263 
The Goodwin Gas Stove and Meter Cou., Phila. Pa. . 268 
Helme & MclIlhenny, Phila., Pa dudukdeidathéaae 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.... 262 
D. McDonald & Co., Albany, N. Y 263 
EXHAUSTERS, 

P H. & F. M. Roots, Connersville, Ind 257 
Smith & Sayre Manufacturing Co., New York City 257 
GAS COALS. 

Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa 261 
Perkins & Co., New York City , 260 
Cannelton Coal Co., New York and Philadelphia 261 
Newburgh Orrel Coal Co., Baltimore .Md 7 261 
Despard Coa |Co., Baltimore, Md.. .-. 261 
Fort PittGas Coal, Pittsburgh, Pa 261 
| Chesapeake and Ohio R.R Coal Agency, N. Y. City 261 
| Westmoreland Coal Company, Phila., Pa 254 
GAS ENGINES. 
| Schleicher, Schumm & Co., Phila., Pa.... 40 
STREET LAMPS. 

J. G. Miner, Morrisania, New York City.... Wz 

ae | PURIFIER SCREENS. 
John Cabot, Lawrence, Mass.............. 2 
BIBNERS. 
G. Gefrorer, Phila., Pa...... 258 
PURIFYING .*4TERIAL. 
Connelly & Co., New York City ...... .... 263 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREESE, 
| H. E. Parson, New York City...............sceeeeeeeeeeces 229 
PROCESSES. 

Strong Gas and Fuel Co., Yonkers, N. Y... 0... .......... 261 
Thomas B. Fogarty, New York City ............. 262 
GAS FIXTURES. 

Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York City.. . ... : ‘ 257 
CEMENT. 
| F, 0. Norton, New York City 257 
TAR BURNER AND TAR VALVE. 

8. H. Douglas, Ann Arbor, Mich.... ........... 253 
FOR SALE. 
| Gardner Brothers, Lockport, Pa. . . BW? 





THE DOUGLAS 


.. Tar Burner and Tar Valve. 


Simple in construction, Will not stop up, 





and gives the most perfect combustion, 
the tar supply being gauged ex- 
actly to the work required. 


J. FULLAGER, Superintendent Cincinnati Gas Works, says of 
it: “That I have implicit faith in the superiority of your burner 
is exemplified by the purchase from you of 60 burners in addi- 

| tion to the two used on trial. I deem your Burner PE RFECTION 
for the economical consumption of tar for heating benches.’ 

Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. EX. DOUGIAS, 
GAS COMPANY, ANN 4RBOR, MICH. 


WANTED. 
BY ONE OF THE N. Y. CITY GAS LIGHT COMPANIES, 


A Man to superintend the Gas Fitting 
and Meter Departments. 


Must be an expert fitter, a good manager, and of good address. 
Address, with particulars, “G. W. D.,’’ this Office. 


To Gas Superintendents. 


WANTED, 4 THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR THE GAS WORKS AT SAN ANTONIO, 
Should be competent as an accountant. 
ences and salary expected. 
575-3t PRESIDENT GAS WORKS, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WANTED, 
Four-inch Gas Exhauster, 


S. H. PARVIN’S SONS, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TEXAS. 


Address, with refer- 


75-2 





io bagi: 
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és, fy A, BLE EDWARD C. BIDDLE, PRES FRANCIS H. JACKSON, VICE-PREs. EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, SEc. 


GIVING THE MONTHLY RANGE OF PRICES DURING 1882 
OF BANK STOCKS, INSURANCE, GAS, CITY RAILROAD, 
AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS OF NEW YORK AND 


BROOKLYN. To be had on application. 
J. P. WINTRINGHAM, 36 Pine St., N.Y. City. Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
FOR SALE. and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Penn. 


SECON D=-HAND 





POINTS OF SHIPMENT: 


TEN INCH GAS WORKS, P#!L4DELPHI4, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
, WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 


Consisting of Boiler, Engine, Rotary Exhauster, 





Twelve-foot Purifiers, Condenser, Scrubber, Seven- 

foot Station Meter, with all necessary By-Passes, Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 

Connections, and Gauges. Works been in use be- Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 

tween five and six years. Drawings of same will Middle States, and its character is established as hay ing no superior in 2as- 

be furnished to parties desirous of purchasing. 
Address P. O. Box 375, 


573-6t PirrspurGH, Pa. Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other linpurities, 





“Their Merit has Established their Great Popularity.’ 


GAS RETORT STOVE COMPANY. 


The Retort Gas Stoves still continue to maintain the lead. Fhe use of Gas Cooking Stoves becomes more 
general each year, and those gas companies and house furnishing dealers who keep a stock of Retort Gas Stoves are 


sure to find a ready sale for them. The Retort Gas Stoves are sold on their merits, and satisfaction is : 


y 
5 


uaranteed. 
We make a large variety of sizes and patterns, and the prices are 20 per cent. cheaper than others offer. 


JAMES C. LESTER, Agent, P.O.Box 1256, PROVIDENCE, R_ 1. 
NUM, We desire to draw the attention of the gas community to the merits fo 
F. J. DA V Is & J. R. FAR the Srsvous Friction ConpENsER. C ies i i i 


Companies intending to introduce 








TRUSTEES AND AGENTS FOR THE new condensers into their works will do well to confer with us and ex- 


amine plans and estimates before contracting for any other pattern. 
SINUOUS FRICTION CONDENSER. The Friction CONDENSER is now in use at the gas works located in the 


following places : 


Portland, Me. Brookline, Mass. Pawtucket, R. T. Frederickton, N. B. 
Newport, R. 1. Chelsea, Mass. Jamaica Plain, Mass. St. John, N. B. 
Gloucester, Mass. Woburn, Mass. Attleboro, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
Newton & Water- Peoria, Il. Calais, Me. Dover, N. H. 
town, Mass. Clinton, Mass. Fall River, Mass. Waltham, Mass, 


Nassau Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


7 


=) 


: i) 
) d 
: 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas and Water Pipes, f 


AND 


CAS AND WATER MACHINERY 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERN. 





PP AN > 


Also, Gasholders and Iron Roofing. 


Orders from Gas and Water Companies promptly attended to. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal by the Am. Inst., 1881. Awarded the First Premiums at St. Louis, '81 & '82. > 


AMERICAN METER CoO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS QF THE 


“ECONOMY” GAS STOVES 


— 





~ 


in presenting our “Economy” Gas Cooking Stoves for the season of 1888, we would state that we are most 
firmly convinced of their superior efficiency, durability, and economical use of gas for culinary purposes. To 
promptly meet the demand we anticipate for these Stoves, we have arranged to keep large and varied stocks at our 
manufactories and agencies. 

These Stoves have been awarded the Semi-Centennial Gold Medal and Medul of Superiority at the Exhibitions 
of the American Institute, 1881 and 1882, the /’%rst Premiums at the St. Louis Fairs, 1881 and 1882, and the 
Gold Medal of the Union Universelle de Art Culinaire. AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


All sizes of our “ Economy” Range, from “6A” upward, 
ARE FITTED WITH THE 


NEW AND IMPROVED ROASTING OVEN DOOR 





With these Stoves all qualities of Gas can be used. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR NICK- 
EL PLATED FITTINGS. 









A BROILER UNDER THE FIRE 
WITHOUT SMOKE. 


CNTs 


UNEQUALED ECONOMY OF GAS 
FOR 'THE QUANTITY OF COOKING 
DONE. 


AN OPEN ROASTER UNDER THE 
FIRE WITHOUT SMOKE. 


A THOROUGHLY DIFFUSED 
HEAT THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE 
STOVE. 


UNSURPASSED EXCELLENCE 
OF WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH, 


ALL THE OVENS TIGHT, JACK- 
ETED, AND PERFECTLY VENTI- 
LATED. 


DOWNWARD RADIATING BURN. 
ERS OF GREAT POWER 


PATENT SMOKELESS GAS-AND- 
AIR BURNERS OF SUPERIOR 
POWER FOR BOILING, FRYING, 
STEWING, PRESERVING, JELLY- 
ING, HEATING SAD-IRONS, ETC. 


RADIATING BURNERS THAT 
Mey = CONSUME THE GAS OF ANY LO. 
: CALITY WITHOUT ODOR OR 
SMOKE 


FENERAL AND SPECIAL SUPER- 
IORITY IN ALL COOKING OPERA- 
TIONS. 


BURNERS THAT ARE PRACTI- 
CALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE FROM 
TIME OR USAGE. 


No. 9.—** Economy” Gas Range, with Improved Roasting Oven Door, 


TILESE STOVES ARE MADE IN ALL SIZES, TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF ANY FAMILY. 


sop ros umn cnc. AMERICAN METER CO., New York and Philadelphia. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO... LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFC. 60. MANHATTAN 
CORNER OF MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, RETORT WORKS. 
JERSEY CITY, N.J. | AND | 
MANUFACTURERS OF | ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. ADAM WEBER. 


of F 
Clay Gas Retorts, ( s'Mtetti retiree cm Tos GLAY GAS RETORTS 


Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 
G H Til OFFICE AND DEPOT AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
as Louse es, 901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 
° ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 2 __ | Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. Y, 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and ESTABLISHED IN 1845. — Borgner & O’Brien, 
Fire Sand in Barrels, B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





J. H. GAUTIER. T. B, GAUTIER. 
Cc. E. GREGORY. C. E. ne i | OFFICE FOOT oF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. | CLAY GAS RETORTS 
BROOKLYN | | AND RETORT SETTINGS, 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, Gas Retorts, rire pricks, ries, ere. 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 





anata oF = any enmity, (Piss Brick, TILES, FIRE BRICK. 23d St., Above Race, 
VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brookiym,N.¥. | AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 





LOCKPORT. PA. GARD NER BROTHERS, MT. SAVAGE JUMOTION, MD. 
—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Etc. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
0. H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 











OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., tion York, ESTABLISHED 1856. ~ WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY, 


Re SF et A ag “WAURER 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 


| mee eS. a Pacific B.B. EV EN S & H O WA R D, 916 Market = St. Louis, Mo. 
FIRE BRICK. GAS RETORTS, AND RETORT SETTINGS. 


SEWwER PPIPE, 8B TO 24 INCHES DIAMETER. 


Glass. Pot Clay, Ground Fire Clay, in Barrels and in Sulk. All kinds of ze p Clay Sooke: 














| cas. . TAYLOR, Manufacturer. J. ANDERSON, Manager. 








aside aise mace OU Books 
. - EH 
RETORT & FIRE BRICK WORKS, |Gas Retort & Fire Brick Co, 
304 to 402 N. WATER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. TASIOR & ANDERSON, 
¥ Tv | 
GEORGE C. HICKS, PRESIDENT. CONTRACTORS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND 
| > 7 
STANDARD CAS RETORTS, FIRE AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
Clay Retorts and Settings, SRICK, AND TILE. By Gnonor Lrwor, Price $8.50 
) BLAST FURNACE LININGS; CUPOLA BLOCKS; conan 
GRATE SETTINGS; STOVE LININGS: 
BLOCKS & TILES FELL’S, DANK’S AND FRANK'S SMOKE PREVENTOR TILES; A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE 
Roche : DANK’S ROTARY PUDDLING FURNACE TILES; 
Of, cNey Ghege ane: Gin fe Gesem | SIEMENS & OTHER GAS REGENERATIVE FURNACE TILES; COMMERCIAL VALUES OF GAS 
XXX PRESSED GAS WORKS FURNACE BLOCKS: 
STANDARD FIRE BRICKS. FIRE CEMENT, ETC. ETC. COALS AND CANNELS. 
POROUS NON-CONDUCTING BRICKS | : 
Doubled Milled Clay, Ground — FOR BENCH FRONTS. | By Davip A. Granam. 8vo., Cloth. Price $3. 
and Fine Sand of Purest Quality. Plans furnished, and competent men supplied to put up work. —- 
Non-Conducting Porous Bricks for Bench Fronts. aS WORE, Sy COMEEAMD, W.VA. 


Orders for these books may be sent to this office. 
A, M. CALLENDER & CO., 


General Office and Works, 
Special goods for Smelting, Assaying, and Chemival 


Mauufacture. BURNS ST., CINCINNATI, O. 42 Pur 8t., N.Y. Orr. 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Eugine on same Bed Plate, or without. 


BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 
P, H. & F. M, ROOTS,} Patentees ana Manufacturers, {GQONNERSVILLE, IND, 
S. S. TOWNSEND), General Agent, 22 Cortland St. and 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, % Dey St., N. Y. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 22 Cortland St., N. Y. 


Send for Dlustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


American Gas Light Journal. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS. 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronzes and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 
Salesroom, S836 DROADWAY. 
NEW YORK. 
Spectal designs furnisned for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls Lodges. &c. 


Fr. O. NORTON, 


MANIFACTURER OF 
Hydraulic Cement. 
Specially adapted for gas works Under water it is capable 
of giving better results than Portland or any other cement, 
92 Broadway, New York. 


E. M¢MILLIN & CO., 
IRONTON, O., 
Gas Engineers and Contractors 


GAS WORKS LEASED OR PURCHASED. 


Correspondence solicited. 





G. 


Scrubbers. 


Dip Regulator, Bench Castings, etc. 





SMITH & SAYRE MFG COMPANY, — 


G. PORTER, President. 945 Broadway, N. +. CHAS. W. ISBELL, Sec'’y. 


Machinery & Apparatus for Gas Works. 


Drawings, Plans, and Estimates for the Improvement, Extension, or Alteration of Gas 


Works, or tor the Construction of New Works, Forwarded on Application. 


Mackenzie’s Patent Rotary and Steam Jet Gas Exhausters, Governors, Compensators, Bye-Passes, Condensers, Washers, 
Isbell’s Patent Automatic Street Pressure Governor, Gas and Water Valves, Hydraulic Main 
Purifying Boxes and “Standard” Scrubbers. 

Isbell’s Patent Self-Sealing Retort Doors. 





FOR SAL.E. 
Gardner Bros. Gas Retort and Fire Brick Works. 


Established in 1864. Situated at Lockport Station, on the P. R. R., 60 miles from Pittsburgh, Pa. The Works consist of complete 
plant for manufacturing Clay Gas Retorts, Settings, Blocks, Tiles, and Fire Brick. Capacity, about 100 retorts, with necessary 
settings, and 100,000 fire brick per month. Clay and coal mined by ourselves within short distance of Works and hauled in wagons. 
Over three acres of land, with all necessary buildings, a number of tenements and town lots. The P.R. R. has side track alongside 
our kilns. Good trade established. Our good will and influence to go with sale. Statement of business done will be shown to 


responsible parties desiring to purchase. Any further information desired will be cheerfully given by Gardner Bros., Lockport, Pa. | 


ALISO, 


Gardner Bros. “Standard Savage” Fire Brick Works. 


Established in 1&73. Situated at Ellerslie Station, Md., on Balt. & O. R. R.; also on Bedford Branch of P. R. R. Has convenient 
shipping arrangements on both roads. Works consist of two independent plants of machinery, so constructed and arranged that 
they can be run separately or together. One of the buildings entirely new, erected last year. Capacity of Works, over 14,000 
bricks per day. Mount Savage Clay in abundance, mined on royalty, and delivered direct into Works by gravity. Inclined plane 
and tramroad, large portion of which was laid with new T-rail last year. New artesian well, capacity over 35 barrels per hour; 


also mountain stream delivering water by gravity into tanks at Works. Seven acres of land, with 9 good tenements.. Everything | 


in first-class order for manufacturing and shipping brick direct from kilns into cars. Good and growing trade established. Brick 
unquestionably as good as the best made of Mount Savage Clay. Statements of business done will be shown to responsible parties 
desirous of purchasing. Our good will and influence to go with sale. Any further information desired will be cheerfully given by 
Gardner Bros., Lockport, Pa. 


THE STRAP FILE. 


Advantages of the Strap File 


Ist. It is simple, strong, and easily nsed. 

2d. Preserves papers without punching holes, 

3d. Will always lie flat open. 

4th. Allows any paper on file to be taken off 
without disturbing the others. 

We will furnish to our subscribers this import- 
ant article for preserving, in a convenient form, 
the numbers of the Journat as it is issued, at the 
very low price of $1.25. Sent either by express 
or mail, as directed. 

By mail the postage wiil ve 20 cents, which will 
be added tu the price of tne Binder. 


A ™M. CALLENDER & CO (42 Pine Street. N.Y 











KINC’S TREATISE ON COAL CAS. 


The most complete work on Coal Gas ever published. Three vols., bound, $30; unbound, $22.80. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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CAST PES 





JAMES 8. MOURE, Pres. 
BeNJAMIN CHEW, Treas. 


FOR WATER AND GAS 


JAS. P. MICH ELLON, Sec. 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


QLOUCESTFe & ‘TY wl, 


SS 
= 





Cast {row Gas & Water Pipes, Stop Valves, Fire Hydrants, Gas olders. & 


Oftice No. 6 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY wo MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 162 BROADWAY. 


00— 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. : 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 


Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 
GAS CONSUSLE RS HAND BOOK, by Ww. Ricz- 


Fe 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. akDs. C. E. 18 mo Sewed, 20 Ceats. 


AS MANAGERS | GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. 8. CATHELS, CLE. 
10 Cents 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THomas 
Box. Second edition. $5. 


AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
ERAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
OwEN C. D, Koss, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
8 vo, Cloth. $1.50. 





436-1 





We are prepared to furnish to G 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol- 
lowing Books, at prices named : 

KINGS TREATISE ON THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF COAL GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAY KICHARDS, 4 to, 
with numerous Engravings and Piates, in Csoth bind- 


ing. $!?. FODELL’S SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING FOR 
; iil _ GAS COMPANIES. §5. 
THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAG, by F.W THarr- 
LEY. $2.50. The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 


es 5 . _ ,_ | Price. 
ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUATION, PU- " We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
MEIFICATION and t SE OF 4 OAL GAS, by any Other Works that may wu. tesired, upon receipt of order. 
Rev. W. R. Bowpitcea, M. A., with Engravinge. All remittances must be made py “heck, Draft, or Post Office 


ge w= ever | *°P?orer Mm, CALLENDEK & 00 
[4S MEASUREMENT AND GAS ME CALLENDEK ve 
ace +. *Room 18, No. 42 Pine St., N. ¥ 


5 vo., 


TESTING, by F. W. HARTLEY. $1.60. 








D. WOOD & CO.., 


PHILADELPHIA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 


Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 
Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Street. 


Mellert Foundry and Machine Co 


ZTuimited. Established 184s, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


- : = — ' i 
GAS te (RO Ne WAib Ets fa: Se P| Pes: 





Specials—Flange Pipe, Valves and Hydrants, 
Lamp Posts, HRetorts, etc. 


Machinery and castings for Furna’ es, Roll ng Mills, Grist and 
Saw Mills, Mining Puwps, Hoists, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE, - - - READING, PA. 


To Gas Companies. 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 
SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 
Cc. A. GOQEFRORER, 
248 \. Sth Street, Phila., Pa- 


Also, STREET 


LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO. 





OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 BRiver Street and 67 to 83 Vail Av., 
TROY,N. ¥. 





| 
| 





Hydraulic Main Dip Regulators, als 


48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 
tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


Check Valves, Foot Valves, an 





Valves.—Double and Single Gate, 4 in. to 
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1842. DEILY & FOWLER = 1883. 


LAUREL IRON WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Address; 39 Ihaurel St. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Casholders, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC, 


With Cast or Wrought Iron Guide 


Frames. 

Holders built at following places since 18380: 
Mouut Joy, Pa. St. Hyacinth, Can. 
Rockaway B'ch, L.I., N.Y. (2 Norwalk, O. 
Zanesville, O. (2 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Lancaster, O. 
Blackwell's Island N. Y. 
Waltham, Mass., (1 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Wheeling, West Va. 


Waltham, Mass (2) 
West Chester, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Galveston, Texas (2 


Lansing, Mich. Marlboro, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. Denver, Col. 
Galveston, Texas (1 Chicago, Ill. (West Side). 


Milton,Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 

West Point, N. Y. 
Fitchburgh, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Derby, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Allegheny, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (South Side). 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Brookline, Mass. 
Sherbrooke, Can. 
Burlington, N. J. (2 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

Bay City, Mich. 


H RANsHaw, Pres. & Mangr. 
WM. Stacey, Vice-res, 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


T. H. Braces, Asst. Mangr. 
R, J. 


Sindle aud Telescopic Gasholders, 


{RON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 


WATER AND OIL TANKS, COAL ELEVAYOR CARS, 


COKE CRUSHERS, 
BENCH CASTINGS, 


. 
And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erec- 


tion of Coal and Oil Gas Works. Rolling Mill Machinery 
and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry: 
33, 35, 37, & 39 Mill St., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 0, 


KTsimited, 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Announcement. 


Wrought Iron Works: 





BY ARRANGEMENT WITH 
TONN METHVEN, 


of the London Gas Lt. Co., inventor of the 


NEW STANDARD PHOTOMETER, 


THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE UNITED STATES IS 
VESTED IN THE UNDERSIGNED. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 


Wall Street, New York. 





TARVIN, Sec, & Treas. 


16, 18, 20, 22, 24, & 26 Ramsey St., 





_ JAMES R. FLOYD, 


(SUCCESSOR TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


The Kerr Murray Mfg, Co. 


Oregon Iron Works, aaxc7cronENs o 
738, 740, 742 & 744 Greenwich St., N. ¥. | BENCH CASTINGS, 


Practical Builders of Gas Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND | 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


Boilers and Engines, 


‘STEAM JET AND ROTARY 
EXHAUSTERS. 


| HOT TAR SCRUBBERS. 


a and Pipe é\ir 
Condensers. 


‘nt (nbular Water Condensers, 
WATER SPRAY WASHERS, 





BENCH CASTINGS 


from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
ALR CONDENSERS; CONDEN- 
SERS; SCRUBBERS 
(wet and dry), and 


EX HAUSTERS 
for relieving Retorts from pressure. 
BENDS and BRANCHES 
of all sizes and description. 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE >a LID. 





PATEN Purifiers, Ash Lime Trays, Improved Dry 
SELF-SEALING RE TORT LIDS. Center Seals, Meter Bye-Passes, 
FARMER'S 
PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. Hub & Flange Stop Valves. 
SABBATON’S PATENT Oo = 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. \ Gash ld rs, 
BUTLER'S SINGLE AND DOUBLE LIFT. 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
Latest and most improved patterns of gas apparatus, from 
GAS GOVERNORS, 4 to 30 inch openings. Plans, specifications, and estimates fur- 


and everytning cceanected with well regulated Gas Works at 
lw price, and in complete order. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stooping leaks in Retorts, 


N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches- 
at very low pricen, 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


CONTINENTAL WORKS. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-HOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and al) other articles connected withthe Manufacture end 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals giveu for the necessary Plant for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


nished for erection of new and rebuilding of old works. 


Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 











GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 





Office, 24 Light. Works, Pratt & Scott, 


*Suz1i09 


PURIFIERS. 
Roofs. 
Bench Castings. 
‘“SUrtaananuos 
SUTSNACNOD 





GAS HOLDERS. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF GAS WORKS. 
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GAS COALS. 


GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 


THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER COAL COMPANY, 


Organized August i, 1882. 

















MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The Coal from the Ocean Mine (recently operated by Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co., of Erie, Pa.,) is now used by 

all the leading Gas Companies in the United States from Maine to Texas, and is recognized as the only reliable 
Youghiogheny Gas Coal. 

Messrs. W. L. Scott & Co. and W. L. Scott, Esq., still retain their interest in the new Company, and the same 
general policy which has characterized the management of the mine under these gentlemen will be continued by the 
new Company. With largely increased facilities and unlimited supply of Coal, any demand made upon the Colliery 
will meet with prompt fulfillment. 


| PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD WHARVES—GREENWICH, PHILADELPHIA, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
| BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD WHARVES—LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE. 


PERKINS & CO., General Sales Agents, 


New York P. O. Box, 3695. 45 SOUTH STREET, N. Y. 


THE “STANDARD” WASHER:SCRUBBER, 


KIRKHAM, HULETT & CHANDLER’S PATENT. 


PLACES OF SHIPMENT: 





Extracts from many English Testimonials; 


Messrs. K1gxnam and Hersey: Leeps Corporation Gas Orrices, Boar Lang, Leeps, Oct. 3, 1881. 
Gentlemen :—In reply to your inquiry of the Ist, I have pleasure in informing you that our income from Ammoniacal Liquor is more than 3s. 
(72 cents) per ton of coals under present contracts. (Signed) H. Woopatt, 





Messrs. KirkHaM, Huuerr and Cxaanpuer, Limited: Tre Gas Licut anp Coxe Company, Krva’s Cross, Oct. 10, 1881. 
Gentlemen:—In reply to your inquiry, I beg to say that the ‘“‘Standard ” Washer-Scrubbers erected at this station continue to give me full satisfac- 


* tion. No. 1, which was put up in October, 1879, has been in constant use from that date without costing anything for repair, nor has the machine needed 


cleaning out. The No. 2 Washer, erected in 1880, has also worked quite satisfactorily. (Signed) Joun Cuark, Engineer. 


Messrs. Krruam, Huvertr and CHanpueEr, Limited: WATER AND Gas CoMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE, INVERNESS, Nov. 3, 1882. 

Dear Sirs :—In answer to your inquiry of the Ist. inst., I have much pleasure in stating that the ‘‘ Standard ” Washer-Scrubber erected by you at our 
works is giving every satisfaction, Clean water run in at the outlet is converted into 24-0z. liquor. There are in all seven chambers, and the gas tested 
with turmeric paper at the sixth chamber shows no trace of ammonia. It requires very little engine power, and gives about nine-tenths of an inch back 
pressure. Our purifiers are purifying one-third more gas with the same quantity of lime. It is also a great relief to the men who empty the purifiers, as 
the disagreeable smell arising from the ammonia is entirely done away with. (Signed) James THOMSON. 


Messrs. KrrkHamM, Hvuuett and CHANDLER, Limited: DvuxKINFIELD, Denton, AND Haventon Gas Works, DukrivFietn, Sept. 27, 1882. 
Gentlemen :—Now that I have had a longer experience of your ‘‘ Standard ” Scrubber-Washer, I can give you, with greater confidence, the results 
derived from its use. In 1876 we made 138.2 lbs. of crude Ammoniacal Liquor per ton of coal carbonized ; last year we made 235.7 lbs., or an increase of 
70 per cent.; the strength of the former was probably 4°, of the latter it was 6.5°. The income from the Liquor in the former year was £320, last year 
1,190, an increase of £870, or at the rate of 270 per cent. This increased income is, of course, partly due to the higher price of Liquor, but it is mainly 
owing to the increased strength and quantity through the use of your “Standard” Scrubber-Washer. Such figures as I have given speak more forcibly 


than any expression of opinion. (Signed) HARRISON VEEVERS. 
Tsomas Hersey, Esq.: Tae Gas Licut anp Coxe Comvany, Becxton, Norra Woouwion, Feb. 2, 1882. 
Dear Sir:—-I send you on the other side some recent experiments that we have made with your Washers, and I am happy to say that they continue t» 
give me satisfaction, as we are enabled, with very little trouble, to keep up the strength of our Liquor. (Signed) G. C. Trewsy. 
Results of 12 hours’ Exp riments on Nos. 4, 5, and 6 Washers, Dec. 24, 1881; the gas being allowed free access to each of the Washers : 
Gas passed............. 1,800,000 cubic feet = 175 tons coal. ) ( No. 4 ............1,125 gallons of 18,1 0z....... 1 clean chamber 
Water used............ 2;405 gallons = 13.7 gallons per ton. t Giiede - ; er ees | ee 2 a 
Liquor produced....... 2,405 gallons of 15 oz. strength, average. | { NTI ake so. ks malas 716 a | ee 2 es 


These Machines are now manufactured from 25,000 feet to 200,000 feet capacity per day. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, No. 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
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NEWBURGH | re 4AS COALS, 
ORREL COAL COMPANY, PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


Newburgh Orrel, Tyrconnell ye ey SCE, 


and Palatine Gas Coals. iG. AS PURPOSES 


ALSO SHIPPERS OF ae ee, 


FOUNDRY COKE Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s aaa Penn Station 


m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River 








MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 





Mines Situated at OFFICES 
NEWBURGH, FLEMINGTON, AND No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wali Street, New York. 
>LACES * § IN 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). * 
EXOME OF FICE, Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-ly Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. d 





25 8S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
CHARLES MACKALL, CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


SECRETARY. Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the dest enricher produerd 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. é' 


GHAS. W. BAYES, Agent in New York, = J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia 
No. 111 Broadway - «+ £4‘YTrinity Building- 
SaLes 2s & O. R’way Coal Agency, N. Y. BENEDICT & DOWNS, New Haven. 


Shipping wharves at Locust Point. References furnished when | aggyrg: ] DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. DAVIS, MAYER & CO., Baltimore 
required. Special attention given to chartering vessels. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THR PEO Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


DESPARD COAL FOR THE SALE OF THE 


ei Gootitirodgioastiseounts” * “Ys SUPERIOR KANAWHA GAS COALS, 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, Agents, 71 Broadway, New York. 


BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS. 


M_ nes in Harrison County, West Virginia. 
Wharves Locust Point, 
Compary’s Office, 17 German St., 








} ee From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 
Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- Cc. B. ORCUTT, secretary ) 

hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas | ," " - doles sige mlgeeagaia 4 

Light Compaay, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, | Je De GOoEFR DONS, Ses AGENT. 5 OFFICE, 22 PINE STREET, N Y 

N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 

Company, Maine 


Rien eens __=_| - GOIRCUL AR TO GAS LIGHT COMPANIES. 


t. MCCRICKART, Pres’t. J. E. McCRICKARI, Mang’r. 


THE FORT PITT COAL CO,, Branco OFFICE OF THE Strona Gas Fuen anp Liaut Company, } 


CornER Broapway AND Marn Srreet, YONKERS, July 2, 1881. § 








Miners and Shippers of The Yonkers Furr Gas Company is now in successful operation, manufacturing Water Gas by 
the Strona Process, for Heat, Power, and Liaur. 
(cS It has about two and a half miles of mains already in use through the heart of the city of 
Yonkers, and is supplying gas for cooking, heating, and various industrial purposes. 
The problem of a purely fuel gas is at length practically solved, and is a complete success. 
That it must speedily go into universal use is apparent to everyone. 
Gas Light Companies are cordially invited to visit Yonkers and inspect this new system, which, 
K if electricity should eventually drive them out of the field of illumination, will open to them another 
field still more vast and fruitful, and from which they never can be dispossessed. The Westchester 
Gas Light Company of the city of Yonkers employes the Lowe Process for making its gas. Here, 
& then, can be seen, side by side in business competition, the Strong and the Lowe against the Motay 
and the old coal gas methods, and each observer will be enabled to form his own opinion as to their 
No. 337 Liberty Street, relative power and value. The Srronc Gas Fuen anp Licut Company is the proprietor for the 
| State of New York of the Strong Patents, five in number, and of the Lowe Patents, two in number. 


P { T T S B lJ R G H ; p F N : | All applications for licenses or for information should be addressed, as above, to 


R. W. VAN PELT, President of the Company, 
And also President of the Yonkera Fuel Gas Co.. and of the Westchester Gas Light Co 


ar I: TE eee Moo 
Member American Society Civil Engineers. THE G AS AN ALYST’S M ANU (VA 


CONSULTING ENGINEER BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 


PRICE, $2.50. 











ON ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Gas Manufacture. | A. M. Callender & Cc., 42 Pine Street, N. Y. 








Vi 
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INTERNATIONAL--1 876--EXHIBITION. 








aan 


The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & CO., 


12thand Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y.. U.S. A.. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exbibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use « f 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, ard embody a number of sundry improvements whici, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 








Attesi—J. L, CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. KR. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 
CHARLES E. DICKEY. JAMES B. SMALLWOOD, CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., 
DICKEY, TANSLEY & CO., 


Hstablished i1sce. 


Nos. 22 and 24 Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GLAZED METERS, TEST METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE AND VACUUM 
REGISTERS, GOVERNORS, INDICATORS, SERVICE AND METER COCKS. 
Meter Connections, Patent Car Fare Registers, Church and Tower Clocks with or without luminating Dials, and other light Machinery. 





E"OGARHR TY’s 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING WATER GAS. 
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This Process produces Hydrogen Gas free from Carbonic Oxide, and simultaneously 
Ammonia and Bicarbonate of Soda. 





It consists in—Ist, Making a cheap heating gas through the action of steam and air on incandescent carbon 
2d Converting the nitrogen of the gas into ammonia. 34, Converting all the carbonic oxide in the gas into 
carbonic acid. 4th, Purifying the gas from carbonic acid, without cost, by means of the ammonia produced. 
5th, Decomposing the bicarbonate of ammonia produced by means of common salt, producing chloride of ammonia 
and bicarbonate of soda. Vor information, address 


TEILOMAS B. FOGARTY, 
P. O. Box 2568. ROOM 25! No. 18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. sss 
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T. C. HOPPER, Prest. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec 








AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
- : IA Se 4 al y | ~~ = 4) ~~ CAMS Boe ? ee _ } XA ~~ y) AW i ~ 3 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS 
Manufactories: GAS STOV ES, Agoncies: 
STOIC 6am r ” Y r r ah) . | 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St., N. ¥. { SL G YS “ST AN DARD ARGAND BU RNERS, { 20 South Canal Street. Chicage. 
a. | SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, | Ske Need Gecend Gadent: St: Lioate: 
Arch & 22d — Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s *“‘Invariable Measuring’? Drum, { L122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisce, 





HELME & McILHENNY. 


Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
PRACTICAL GAS WELTER MANUFACTURERS, 
Vontinue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


‘To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure [egisters, Indicators, P botensete rs, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use uf Gas Works. 
"rom our long Practical Faperience of the Business (covering a eriod of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of a 


Wi ork, 18 CAN quaranrtee all orders to be executed promptly, ane in CVET I TE spect sati. stactorily. 


WILLIAM HELME JOHN McILHENNY 
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WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas, wM. i. “MERRIC K, V.-Prest. S. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Asst, Sec 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY. 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 


1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 142 Chambers St., New York. 
126 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WALDO BROS., Agents, 88 Water St., Boston. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE “SUN DIAL” GAS STOVES, FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES 


Dry and Wet GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet ‘Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical ‘Apparatus of ail kinds, ad of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE'S JET PHOTOMETER. 


Agents for Br2y’s Patent Cas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and all apparatus connected with the business. G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, New York. 
All work gnaranteed first class in everv partienlar, and orders filled promptly. E. H B. TWINING, Mang’r, i 


D. MCDONALD & a oe 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS. 


(Established 1854.) 
INo. 51 Lancaster Street, Albany. NN. Y. 
STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, RTC 
Also STAR GAS STOVES, RANGES, and HEATING STOVES. 


We use only the very best materials, and employ the most skilled labor, and by our long experience (29 years: and personal supervision of every detail 
feel justified in assuring the public that our goods will give perfect satisfaction. Every Meter emanating from our establishment will bear the Stat 
Bapeg, and will be fully warranted by us. Our Annual and Calendar will be sent to Gas Companies upon application. 





, we 
Inspector’s 





Gathel’s Gas Consumer's Madd. «8; obpELLs 
’ 
I ) FODELL’S tron Sponge 
Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at 8 glance. with- « 
ont any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity System of Bookkeeping | 
and money value of the Gas consumed. Aiso the best methoa FOK GAS COMPANIES. 7 
of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light. P ; Pens 

It will be to the advantage of Gas Compuntes wo sarply ne vn oo be sent either in Check P, O, Ord CAS E xX he A U Ss T E p> & 
their Consumers with one of these Guides, us a meane of pre- OF arr tamer 

2 4 : Biank Boks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
venting complatrt arising from their wantof knowledge in rem, ‘wit! be supplied to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 
regard to the registration of their meters. For sale hy FoDRLL V’o)ladelphia, or CONNELLY & Co., 
A. M CALLENDER & CO., A M. CALLENDKK & ('O 

42 Pine St., New York. OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOURNAL 42 Pine St., N. Y. No. 407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK *" «vy. 


AND 
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THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER CO., 


Successors to W. WW. GOODWIN « CO., 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert St, Phila, 142 Chambers St. N.Y., 126 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents, WALDO BROTHERS, 88 Water Street, Boston. 








WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & TREAS. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, ASST.-SEC. 
W. H. MERRICK, VICE-PRES. ‘i G. B. EDWARDS, Mang’r, N. Y. 
S. LEWIS JONES, SEc. SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE E. H. B. TWINING, Mang’r, Chicago. 


ji 


“SUN DIAL’ GAS STOVES 


The Most Economical, Efficient, and Durable Gas Stove Made. 


Since 1878, when we began to manufacture these Stoves, we have received 17 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, and 
6 Diplomas for Efficiency, Superioriiy of Workmanship, ete. ete. 


ALL FITTINGS ARE NICKEL- | STOVES FOR LAUNDRIES, 
PLATED WITHOUT EXTRA i HATTERS, AND TAILORS. 


CHARGE. 


HOT WATER GENERATORS 
THE OVEN BURNERS ARE CON- FOR USE IN KITCHENS, BATH 





PURE GAS OR GAS AND AIR 
MIXED. 

BROILING RANGES FOR RES. 
FROM TWENTY-FIVE TO TAURANTS AND HOTELS. 
FORTY PER CENT. OF GAS 
SAVED BY THE USE OF OUR 
atsiiiins aulise einai OVER THIRTY FIVE THOU- 
SAND STOVES OF ALL SIZES 
SOLD SINCE 1878. 


STOVES THAT WILL COOK 





FOR ONE PERSON OR ONE 


THOUSAND PERSONS AT ONE SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


TIME. CATALOGUE. 





— 


Gas Coviing Stove No. 9A. FITTED WITH OUR PATENT TOP AND OUTLET PIPE 
FOR CARRYING OFF COMPLETELY ALL THE PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION FROM, OVEN, ROASTER, AND TOP BURNERS. 


We carry in Stock Nos. 7, 8, and 8A Cooking Stoves fi.ted with our Patent Tops. See Catalogue and Price List, 


We desire to call attention to our IMPROVEMENT IN THE TOP OF THE SUN DIAL GAS STOVE, 
by means of which all the odors and products of combustion from the ovens and top burners are entirely removed 
from the room. _This is accomplished by channels and flues connected to the pipe shown at back of stove, to which 
is connected such additional pipe as may be necessary to connect the same with the flue or chimney, thereby produc- 
ing the same effect in conveying away the products of combustion as is done in the use of the ordinary range, ete. 
This arrangement fills a want that has long been felt by those who have objected to the use of gas stoves for the reason 
of there being no adequate means to remove the products of combustion and odors from the roasting chambers, 


ovens, and boiling burners, all of which is now accomplished. We have secured the improvement by Letters Patent 


in this country and Europe, and any attempt at infringe ment will be prosecuted, 


ACENTS FOR CLERK’S PATENT CAS ENCINE. 
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